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Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


T HERE is oldness in 
New Labour after all. 
So obsessed have they 
become with denying 
this, and so fascinated are we 
in chronicling their high- 
spun empty novelty, that any 
possible consistency with 
their post gets written out of 
the script. Yet Gordon 
Brown’s statement yesterday 
defined a government which 
is in one respect crucially 


linked to Labour history. 

Though coming after two 
years spent avowedly mim- 
icking the Tories, It was a 
statement no Conservative 
could have made. It sprang 
from a joyful belief in public 
spending. You could see as 
much in every breathless, 
driven word of Mr Brown’s 
pell-mell speech. The party 
that fought the election be- 
hind zero spending promises, 
and silenced every spokes- 
man who seemed likely to 
break ranks, presorts itself as 
a big spender only after 14 
months in power: a bizarre 
reversal of political , 
normality. 

But there was nothing apolo- 
getic about it Whereas even a 
liberal Tory like Kenneth 
Clarke never avoided a sense of 
shame about every tax-pound 
he spent, Mr Brown revelled in 


what h would, under new man- 
ageme nt, a ccomplish. He be- 
lieved with obviOUS pagginw In 
every word he said about the 
huge improvements in the pub- 
lic weal he was setting forth: 
the “infrastructure of opportu- 
nity" the state was building, 
the giant escalations an educa- 
tion and health spending, com- 
pared with what the Tories did, 
which he sternly refused to 
mention in April 1997. 

The famous three-year plan , 
isn’t as new as the Chancellor 
made out The memoirs of 
Geoffrey Howe and Nigel 
Lawson are rich in accounts 
of their own three-year time- 
frames to bring logic to public 
spending, though they never 
got round the need fbr annual 
reviews. The Brown state- 
ment hasn’t been without its 
own heavy pre-spinning, in 
which unique loug-termism 


was proposed as one of its de- 
fining features. 

But in truth, the CSR — 
comprehensive spending 
review — is better seen as one 
more In the unrwastng Unp of 
efforts to impose value-fbr- 
money disciplines on the pub- 
lic purse. It demands depart- 
mental “co n tracts” with the 
Treasury, and emphasises 
“co-ordinated approaches”, , 
not to mention Incessant 
reviews of reviews of reviews. 
What is being tested, at bot- 
tom, is whether a gov e rnment 
that believes in public spend- 
ing can get better value for 
money than one that did not 

The. Jury on that will 
remain out for several years. 
But, in the run-up, ministers 
differed in their approach to 
settling priorities. Before the 
PX committee, which heard 
the initial demands, the star 


performer was Clare Short 
the only minister. I was told, 
who came with a nlwat- plan 
for reordering her depart- 
mental budget. Margaret 
Beckett and Jack Straw, 
apparently, also got the idea, 
but many others, when asked 
what they expected their bud- 
gets to look like in three 
years’ time, replied with 
bleary bewilderment 
The experience also ended 
by not being notably collec- 
tive. The Brown approach 
removed the Cabinet from the 
equation other than as indi- 
vidual supplicants in bilat- 
eral meetings. All power, at 
the finish, resided with him 
and the Prime Minister. 
Whereas even the Thatcher 
cabinets engaged in some 
memorable set-piece rows 
over public spending, the 
Btalr-Brown duet here de- 


cided everything — evidence 
of the two men’s strongly col- 
laborative dimension, as well 
as Mr Blair's own capacity to 
pay attention sometimes to 
the smallest details. 

The CSR. however, is not a 
piece of m agic. It disposes of 
some canards, and displaces 
the froth of the last two 
weeks. We're faced at last 
with an agenda, not a mes- 
sage. This is what these min- 
isters went into government 

to do, and the promises of 
high seriousness will please 
Labour MPs and unite the 
party. Yet it’s the moment, 
also, of truth: when a govern- 
ment discovers that, however 
vast Its majority, its eco- 
nomic performance has al- 
most nothing to do with its 
political strength. 

Some at the threats to the 
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Stepfather John Dillon is unable to control his grief as he carries the coffin of one of the three boys, Jason, Mark and Richard, above right 


PHOTOGRAPH: PAUL FAITH 


Ute foUowliifl poem Uttl«Up»by 

and Amanda McAhman, toAnag* rw^hboura of «*• 
dead beys, was read at their fun*rak 

I woke up this morning to hear the horror on the 

Thattiiree young lives were taken which leaves me sad 

Why would someone da-dhis is the .question on our 
Hny. * , . 

Who would have so much evU at their fingertips: 

And take die lives of Richard. Mark and Jason in 

such a terrible way. ■ . 

We will never forget them, not even fora day- 

Three Jolly fellas who had so much to learn and enjoy 
Have been snatched away from ws today. . 

And we all have a feeling of loss that will never go 
away. 

My heart goes out to their family, I know it seems so 

unfair. , 

Just remember we will all meet ogam when we go Up 
there — life will be so much easier and there will be 
no violence. 

Father , we pray in memory of these precious little 
boys. 

There will be no more evil ploys. 

Oh Lord, please let the evil people be brought to justice 
someday. ' 

And help everyone through this terrible time 
That brings sadness to every home and every room. 

Richard, Mark and Jason, in our memories you will 
stay. . 

lean still feel the cold, wet lips of when I kissed you and 
then you ran away. 

So I guess the next few lines are going to have to be 
goodbye. 

I miss you so much, your little lips long to touch. 

Kisses and hugs : Rest In Peace. 


Suffer the little children . . 



Chrissie Quinn, the boys' mother, rests her head on the 
shoulder ofher surviving son. Lee photograph: john Giles 


Men cried at 
the sight of the 
three coffins. 
The mother 
held on to her 
surviving son. 
John Mullin at 
the funeral of 
the Quinn boys 

T here was no 
chance to kiss 
them goodbye, 
even in death. 
The three white 
coffins came back 
to Irene Quinn’s house al- 
ready sealed, the bodies of her 
young grandsons too badly 
disfigured after the petrol- 
bomb attack to provide even 
such scant consolation. 


So their mother, Chrissie 
Quinn, picked out her favour- 
ite photographs of Richard, 
aged 11, Mark, 10, and eight- 
year-old Jason. She -taped 
them to the coffin lids along- 
side the brass nameplates and 
sat with her boys in her moth- 
er’s back bedroom until it 
was time for their funeral. 

Mourners began arriving at 
Irene Quinn's bungalow In 


Rasharkin, Co Antrim, just 
before 9am. There were more 
men than women at first and 
they looked no-nonsense 
types. They murmured, hands 
cupped round cigarettes glow- 
ing in the gloom, and nodded 
curt greetings before silence 
descended. Then their tears 
began to fall, unashamedly. 

•Somehow the brightness of 
the coffins was unexpected, a 


shock. Jason came first then 
Mark, and, finally. Richard. 
Each had his own floral trib- 
ute, spelling out their family 
nicknames, Ace, Marky and 
Tavish respectively. 

John Dillon, 28, the boys’ 
stepfather, was the final pall- 
bearer. His tattooed band ca- 
ressed Tavish ’s coffin as his 
grief poured forth. 

Mr Dfflon, struggling even 
to walk, was to carry each of 
his stepsons before they were 
buried. His weeping never 
ceased. 

Ms Quinn, 29, who split up 
from Mr Dillon last year, 
walked with her surviving 
son, Lee, aged 12. She wept 
quietly, clinging to him for 
support, looking like the 
loneliest woman in the world. 

Sbe Is Catholic, and, in the 
hostile climate springing up 
around the Orangemen's stand- 
off 70 miles away at Drumcree, 
that was enough- She was seen 
as a legitimate target for sectar- 
ian petrol-bombers. Her sons, 
though, were brought up as 
Protestants. 



Lords deal on fees averts crisis 


Blunkett welcomes 1 1th-hour 
compromise to end stalemate 


Ann* Partcfn* 

Political CorrMpondwit 


A N Uth-hour compro- 
mise over tuition fees 
in Scotland was cobbled 
together between Opposition 
peers and the Government 
last night, averting a constitu- 
tional crisis as the Lords at- 
tempted to thwart the 
Commons. 

Liberal Democrats and 
Tories dropped their opposi- 
tion to the Government's 
plans to Impose fees for the 
fourth year of a Scottish 
degree course on all but Scot- 
tish students. 

They were responding to 

the Government's commit- 
ment to an Independent com- 
mission to review the fees' 
impact, to be set up within six 
months of the bill becoming 
law and to report by April 
2000. 

The Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary David Blun- 


kett welcomed the end to the 
stalemate. “1 am glad com- 
mon sense has prevailed.” he 
said. "I put my own neck on 
the block promising the com- 
mission. I will consult the Op- 
position on its membership 
and I will make sure it is seen 
to be fair. I will accept its 
finding s with eq uanimi ty.” 

Both sides claimed victory. 
Lord Mackay of Ardbreck- 
nish insisted the Government 
would eventually be forced to 
backtrack: “The issue now 
goes to an Independent com- 
mission where all the bodies 
from the education world will 
give evidence against the 
Government’s proposals,” he 
predicted. "I am confident the 
commission will have to con- 
dude this is a daft 

anomaly.” 

Lady Blackstone, the 
higher education minister, 
welcomed the end of ‘the 
everlasting ping pong” as the 
bill finally headed for the stat- 
ute book after being rejected 


three times by peers. Adding 
detail to the compromise first 
proposed on Monday in tbe 
Commons, she promised “a 
cool and rational review and 
a cool and rational response 
from the Government." 

A Lib-Dem spokeswoman 
said: “We had to break the 
logjam. At least this means 
that students can start this 
autumn knowing that there 
will be a review which could 
mean they will not have to 
pay their fourth year fees." 

• With an apparently un- 
breakable constitutional 
deadlock, the former prime 
minister Lord Callaghan ap- 
pealed for moderation. Last 
week peers voted by the big- 
gest majority against a gov- 
ernment since 1913 to entitle 
all students at Scottish uni- 
versities to receive tuition 
fees for the full four years. 

But in the Commons on 
Monday night, the Govern- 
ment again rejected the move 
as a benefit for children of 
rich English parents which 
would cost £27 million be- 
cause tuition fees for the 
fourth year of all UK univer- 
sity courses would then have 


to be met by the Government 

Mr Blunkett said it was a 
constitutional Issue, which 
the elected Commons must 
win over the unelected peers. 

Until late yesterday the 
stand-off was expected to con- 
tinue, with Mr Blunkett 
reportedly ready to send the 
bill straight back to the Lords 
if they stuck by their opposi- 
tion to the Scottish anomaly. 

But the threat of constitu- 
tional crisis and Mr Blun- 
kett ‘s warning to the univer- 
sity vice-chancellors who sit 
in the Lords that the whole 
university funding structure 
would be thrown into chaos 
led to conciliatory moves. 

The Liberal Democrat peer 
Lord Thomson of Mooifieth 
tabled an amendment which 
formally put the review prom- 
ised by Mr Blunkett In Mon- 
day's debate into the legisla- 
tion. Then the Government 
tabled Its own amendment, 
signalling fhp mil of the im- 
passe which some Tory peers 
thought was a suitable issue 
on which to fight plans to 
abolish hereditary peers' vot- 
ing rights, due in the next 
parliamentary session. 


The perils of not singing it soft 


Review 


Garth Cartwright 


BHIfa Myers 

Hancwer Grand, London 


“D 


O YOU sing as well 
as you dance?" 
sounds like a pick- 
upline, especially when a 
stranger poses the question to 

you on a crowded dance door. 
Insurance deik BUlle Myere 
thought as much until a friend 
pointed out that the name on 
the card the stranger had 
passed to her was Pete Q, Har- 
prominent pop producer. 

The club was in Tottenham 
J^urt Road, only a stone’s 
throw from the venue where 


Myers made her British debut 
last nigh L 

Not that her story is simple. 
Myers, at 27. is the latest Brit 
to be awarded Big In America 
status while r emainin g pretty 
unknown here. 

The Harris connection 
never worked out— he 
wanted a dance diva, she pos- 
ses sed th e muse of a singer- 
songwriter. Stung by a desire 
to prove herself she hooked a 
publishing contract with EMT 
but was turned down by Brit- 
ish record companies, one ex- 
ecutive declaring: “We don't 
take chances with maybes." 

Heading across the Atlantic, 
Myers was taken in by Des- 
mond Child, multi-platinum 
song doctor to the stars, who 
saw in her a potential Alanls 
Morissette. So did Universal, 
the world's largest record com- 


pany. and Myers was soon near 

the top of the US charts. Of 

■ lamalran and En glish heri- 
tage, she boasts a dry humour 
and a debt to Joan Armatrad- 
ing, neither of which surface on 
her overly slick debut aihum. 
Growing Pains. 

Last night Myers delivered 
a set or full-on stadium rock. 
The power pop of Kiss The 
Rain — the song that estab- 
lished her — was well 
received but Myers's real 
strength lies in the sensual. 
Ironic, eye she brings to 
human relationships. 

Having grown up a foster 
child, she brings a real sense 
of longing and want to her 
songs. The problem is that she 
has been assimilated in- 
stantly Into tbe rock machine 
while given little time to de- 
velop her natural strengths. 


On stage she loves the spot- 
light but does not seem truly 
comfortable with the excesses 
all around her. 

When she sang, in First 
Time, about noticing during 
some unsatisfactory love-mak- 
ing that tbe celling needed 
painting, the extreme volume 
levels and posturing straight 
out of tbe MTV graveyard 
reduced the song to farce. A 

Lenny Kravitz cover ham- 
mered every chchfe home. 

Billie Myers is being shaped 
for pop stardom while her na- 
ture suggests more contem- 
plative music. If she had man- 
aged to relax on stage, strip 
the songs back to their roots, 
she could have initiated Lon- 
don into her Intimate secrets. 
Sing It softly, Billie. 

This review appeared in 

some editions yesterday. 


Ms Quinn quickly decided 
that their funeral was to be 
held in tbe Catholic church. 
Her uncle, Robert Patton, 53, 
himself a former Orangeman, 
explained: “She can’t bring 
herself to hold it in a Protes- 
tant church ’after what the 
Protestants have done." 

So she went one last time to 
Ballymoney, five miles up the 
road, as Father Peter Forde 
presided over funeral mass at 
the 121-year oid Church of; 
Our Lady and St Patrick. She 
vowed never again to return 
to the- town where her sons 
perished early on Sunday. 

As more than 2,000 Protes- 
tants and Catholics gathered 
outside, up to 1,000 more 
packed the pews. Among 
them were deputy first minis- 


ter Seamus Malian and Colin 
Parry, whose son, Tim. 12, 
died in the IRA's bombing of 
Warrington in 1993. 

There was no sign of the 
local MP, Ian Paisley, leader 
of the Democratic Unionist 
Party. His religious princi- 
ples mean that he cannot 
bring himself to put foot in- 
side a Catholic church. 

Mr Paisley had been to 
Drumcree late the previous 
night He believes that the 
murders were neither sectar- 
ian nor linked to the stand- 
off. a position which the RUC 
repudiates. 

He told the dwindling band 
of protesters at Drumcree - 
that opponents of the Orange- 
men were dancing on the 
graves of the three children. 


using them to rally opinion 
against the Orange Order. 

Patrick Walsh, the Bishop 
of Down and Connor, told the 
mourners yesterday: “For all 
too long, the airwaves, the 
printed page, have been satu- 
rated with noises — strident, 
harsh, discordant noises, car- 
rying words of hatred, of in- 
citement. of recrimination, 
words not found in tbe vocab- 
ulary of Christianity- . 

"The. weapons of hate-filled ( 
words inevitably fuel 
weapons of murderous de- 
struction — indeed bow true 
are the words of the psalm: 
Their teeth are slings and ar- 
rows: their tongues shar- 
pened swords’." 

Bishop Walsh called for 
silent re-appraisal through- 


out Northern Ireland 
following the horrific mur- 
ders. He hoped that strident 
voices would no longer drown 
out the quiet voice of God. 

There was a touching tribute 
from teenage neighbours 
Amanda Ramsey and Amanda 
McAkman. It was a poem called 
Little Lips, and they had left it 
pinned outside the family’s 
bumt-out home on the Ghar- 
nany estate. Its delivery was in- 
tensely moving., 

As: i the boys were laid to 
rest In the one plot at St 
Mary’s, Rasharkin, Father 
Forde said that the family 
wanted everyone to come 
back for refreshments. Even 
in terrible times, decent 
people know how to treat 
their neighbours. 
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Crossing the Atlantic 
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US troops 
will quit, 
allies 
warned 


John Hoop win Rome 


T HE American govern- 
ment has secretly 
threatened to pull its 
troops out of Europe 
in an attempt to curb the 
reach of a proposed perma- 
nent war crimes tribunal 
The threat highlights the 
rift opening between Wash- 
ington and some of its staun- 
chest allies over the creation 
of the court 

Washington’s representative 
has already told the Rome con- 
ference which plans to set up 
the new body that the US will 
“actively oppose” it if it is 
given powers that govern- 
ments like Britain and Ger- 
many agree it sh ould have. 

Last night, these and other 
serious divisions were cast- 
ing a shadow over the pros- 
pects for a deal before the con- 
ference ends on Friday. One 
delegate called the atmo- 
sphere "poisoned". 

Human rights activists see 
the creation of an Interna- 
tional Criminal Court (ICC) 
as potentially a giant step for- 
ward for global human rights. 
photograph: ha uum The tribunal would be em- 
powered to judge accusations 
of genocide, war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. 
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Making a splash . . . Atlantic swimmer Ben Lecomte daring a break in training: ‘People think rm crazy, but Pm doing it for a good cause’ photograph ha 

His brothers are stars at marathons and 
water-skiing. He aims to swim the ocean 


The fas says: “Even under 
the most optimistic scenario it 
wfll be a long time before the 
US is a party to the ICC stat- 
ute. Our troops are deployed 
worldwide in support of inter- 
< nati onal peace and security — 
including a substantial and 
active presence in Europe — 
and would become a magnet 
for frivolous and palitlcallymo- 
tivated accusations. 

“The prospect of an ICC 
pretending to have jurisdic- 
tion over our personnel even 
though we are not a party Is 
completely unacceptable. 

“Should the universal juris- 
diction proposal be •adopted 
by the Rome conference, we 
would have to consider the 
implications for our overseas 
presence, including our com- 
mitment to forces in Europe.” 

A US spokesman said last 
night: “The US does not com- 
ment cm bilateral negotia- 
tions in the context of a multi- 
lateral discussion. We view 
these private negotiations as 
a normal and essential part of 
any such discussion.” 

Germany was responsible 
for the most far-reaching of 
three proposals set before the 
conference, each of which 
would allow prosecutions 
without agreement from the 
accused's government. 


such as torture, enslavement Bonn's plan was ruled out by 
and the persecution of min or- the conference r.hairm«n. Phi- 
ltres. Until now, only four ad lippe Kirsch of Canada, on the 
hoc courts have been set up to day after the Pentagon’s fax 


THa cuiimmor colon cancer seven years ago, of them,” Mr Lecomte said. i i 1 ..,. ti-.. 

I ne swimmer aged 49. The AlCR is the only “In a cage I could be crushed UUSt TOr Hie reCOlU. . . 

cancer charity which spon- against it if a big wave comes ••••• - 

— — sots research internationally, along.” □ The first man to do it on The first solo-rower was a 

Du ncan “I’ve been doing different Boredom and mental ex- foot was Frenchman Rexny Briton, John Fairfax in 

scoimpondewt types of sports all my life haustion will be eased by Mr Bricka, aged 39, who skied January 1939. 

from an early age," said Mr Lecomte’s photgraphic mem- on two 15ft polyster 
■OLLOWING a long line Lecomte, whose brothers are oty. “You have to focus on the floatsJIe arrived in Trim- □Charles Lindbergh flew 


•John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


Just for the record. 


□ The first man to do it on I The first solo-rower was a 


I j jr^fl I I burg and Tokyo after the 

* jr * 1 * ■ second world war and, more 

recently, at Arusha and The 
Hague to judge war crimes in 
Rwanda and the former 
Yugoslavia. 

The US fears the court 

1936. but is held bistorl- could be used to bring politi- 


hear such cases — at Nurem- was sent 
burg and Tokyo after the A more restrictive sugges- 
second world war and, more tion, tabled by Britain, foiled 
recently, at Arusha and The to attract widespread support 
Hague to judge war crimes in But a third formula, devised 
Rwanda and the former by South Korea, won the 
Yugoslavia. backing of a dear majority of 

The US fears the court delegates. 


of eccentric French ad- a marathon runner and a I goal, on the whole event” he { dad suffering delirium j the Atlantic solo in the 40 minutes, still the fastest 


1936. but is held bistorl- could be used to bring politi- According to a source dose 
cally by the* liner United caDy motivated prosecutions to the confer en ce, similar tac- 
States, which completed against its troops abroad. It tics have been used by the 
her maiden voyage In July has twnnntpd a vigorous cam- Pentagon on Seoul Mr Cohen 
1952 in three days 10 hours paign to try to scotch provi- met the South Korean defence 
40 minutes, still the fastest sious that would allow the minister. Chun Yang-tack, in 


venturers, Ben Marie champion water skier. Tve said. ‘1 have vivid pictures in after leaving the Canary Is- Sprit of St Louis for the 

Jean-Paul Lecomte will had the Idea of' crossing the my mind of the good times, of: lands 64 days -earlier on first time in 1927. coflect- 

today -pull on a wetsuit and Atlantic for about eight years, my family and friends.” . April 1,1988. ing a $25,000 prize for land- 

flippers at Cape Cod, Massar Hike the adventure of It” In all the preparations Mr ing in Paris, 

its, dip into the chilly He wfll be followed by a Lecomte. who moved to Aus- □ The first crossing on a 


met the South Korean defence 
minister, Chun Yong-taek, .in 


conventional passenger trial of US citizens, even if Washington last week. 


chusetis, dip into the chilly 


□ The first crossing on a 


ing a $25,000 prize for land- 
ing in Paris. 


ship record. 

Richard Branson’s pow- 
erboat, Virgin Atlantic 


Washington failed to ratify 
the treaty creating it. 


. On Monday, . Seoul’s 
tentative tried to co 


The rawness of America’s ( the Rome conference that his 


Challenger II, made the strong-arm tactics is revealed government’s proposal did 


waters and set off on a 3^95- 1 small boat with a raft which tin, Texas, from France five i raft was by France’s Guy □ Elisabeth Hoff will try to trip in three days, eight I in a fox sent to the German not constitute “universal ju- 


mile, quest to became the first | will he detached and pushed years ago, has been advised Delage in February 1995. become the first British hours and 31 minutes in 


person to swim the Atlantic, over to him when he wants to by Professor Eddie Coyle, the He took 55 days. Delage was woman to row the Atlantic 

Mr Lecomte, who intends to sleep under a waterproof plas- director of the human perfor- also the first to cross the on new year’s day 2000. 

swim six hours each day In tic sheet His main problems mance laboratory at the Uni- ocean in a microlight air- 

two-hour bursts, is due to ar- will not be the actual swim- versity of Texas. “What he’s ; craft, in 1991. □ The Blue Riband for the 

rlve in Brest, France, in late ming but the psychological attempting is physiologically fastest sea crossing was 

September, and hopes to dry pressure of loneliness* and the possible,” he said. □ Another Frenchman, ma- won- by the Queen Mary in 

himself off and hand a cheque danger of sharks. IBs feat is likely, to be dis- line biologist Alain Bom- 

for several thousand pounds . • Instead of swimming inside missed by those who keep the bard, in 1952 was the first 


the phrase 


craft, in 1991. □ The Blue Riband for the 

fastest sea crossing was 
□ Another Frenchman, mar won by the Queen Mary in 


hours and 31 minutes in defence ministry in Bonn last rlsdiction” — the phrase 
1987, but the official record Thursday, apparently in prep- which, perhaps significantly, 
is now held by Italy, whose aration for a telephone dis- was complained of in the Pen- 
Destriero In 1992 crossed cussian between the US de- tagan’s fox. But his delegation 


Destriero in 1992 crossed cussian between the US de- 
the Atlantic non-stop- in fence secretary, William 


two days 10 hours and 34 
minutes. 


Cohen, and his counterpart In 
Bom, Volker Ruhe. 


has not scrapped its formula, 
which now looks set to be 
adopted by the conference. 


to the Association for Interna- a metal cage, be will be pro- records of long distance to cross the Atlantic in' a 

tional Cancer Research, based tected by a device which swimming, because of the rubber dinghy. He later be- 

in St Andrew’s, Fife. emits an electronic signal snorkel, wet-suits and aqua- came the French environ- 


‘ ‘People think I'm crazy,” that deters predators. The last dynamic Bn be will be wear- 
he said. “But Tm doing it for a man to paddle across the At- tog to assist him. Mr Lecomte 
good cause.” He decided to lantic, Guy Delage, had to said: ”1 am not the best swim- 
take on the Atlantic as a trib- repel a shark by kicking it on mer: But it’s something I have 
ute to his father, who died of the nose. “No, niu not afraid to do." 


swimming, because of the rubber dinghy. He later be- 
snorkel, wet-suits and aqua- came the French environ- 
dynamic Bn be will be wear- meat minister. 


a Seventy-six people have 
rowed the Atlantic, 11 of 
them in one French boat. 


Giant venture for 29 lb aircraft 


Essential information. 


IT? 


The model plane 


Martin KjatHe in Waahbmton 

O VER the years, the At- 
lantic Ocean has been 
crossed by everything 
from Viking langships to Con- 
corde, and by adventurers 
from Christopher Columbus 
to Richard Branson. Indeed, It 
is hard to imagin e there are 
any untried routes or meth- 
ods of crossing left 
But in the next few weeks a 
group of engineers and meteo- 
rologists from Washington 
state in the north-western 
United States intend to be the 
first to pilot a small model 
plane across the Atlantic, 1 
roughly retracing the route , 
pioneered by the first manned ; 
flight nearly 80 years ago. 

The Aerosonde, which costs 
£15,000 to build, looks like a ! 
slightly bigger version of the ] 
mrwtoi planes enthusiasts fly 
In parks. About 5ft long, it has 
a 10ft wing span and weighs 
291b, including Ulb of fueL IT 
the calculations are right. It 
will take off from Newfound- 
land early in August and tend 

near a golf course In the west 





Aerosonde, retracing pkmeer flight photograph sieve bhgman 


of Ireland 30 hours later. 

"It’s Spirit of St Louis 
stuff;” said Cliff Mass of the 
University of Washi n gton, in 
Seattle, referring to the plane 
in which Charles Lindbergh 
made the first solo Atlantic 
ni g ht in 1927. 

prof Mass and an engineer- 
ing team from the Washing- 
ton-based Insitu Group have 
calculated that there will be 


i an opportunity for the at- 
tempt in August, when gales 
are Iks likely and favourable 

tail winds will be at their 
best 

Three Aerosondes will be 
taken to Bell Island, near St 
John’s in Newfoundland, 
from where two will be 
launched to fly north on a 
great circle route. If they 
make it, they will land at Bel- 


mullet. County Mayo, 1,900 
miles away. The third will be 
launched if the others foil 

The flight path will almost 
exactly retrace the route 
taken by John Alcock and 
Arthur Brown In a Vickers 
Vimy in June 3919. 

Three engineers will super- 
vise the launch from New- 
foundland, and two more win 
travel ahead to Ireland to land 
the places. Zoster's preazdazt 
Tad McGeer, believes chances 
of success are “substantially 
better than 50 per cent”. 

The planes wfll fly at be- 
tween 5,000 and 15,000 feet, de- 
pending on the weather, at an 
average speed oT 50 knots. 
They will be out of radio con- 
tact for an but the first and 
last. 60 miles, but will be 
guided by a computer-con- 
trolled autopilot and global 
positioning system. Apart 
from *>n gim> failure, the -chief 
problem facing the engineers 
Is the danger of Icing. 

The Aerosonde has been de- 
veloped r nmniorptelly as an 
unmanned collector of meteo- 
rological data. The plane is al- 
ready In use on the Pacific 
coast of the United States and 
Panada, and by the Austra- 
lian Bureau of Meteorology. 
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It’s in with the old alter two years, as the new is spun aside 


» NO STAMP NEEDED • SEND NO MONEY 


conttoued firomj^e I 

programme reflect pditical to 
decision. The vaunted promise 
to cut foe welfore budget or* 
matically. as toe mafo way of 
paving for the opportunity m- 
frastixictupr. has 3*£J° 
anywhere near fUBnmmL 
for the torses* gap 
agendo, and the one that fea- 
tured loot conspicuously in 
Brown's copkxis promises of 

t wminon t announcements to 

IU f*tt his figures, b waare 
reform- The 

committee is finding itfor 
harder to agree on a 
way forward than, to the hal- 
cyon honeymoon days, t»y 

onceesprrted. . ' . M 

That, however, isposthon«^ 
moon life. More ominously 
doiriing this Is the ^ed^abte 
public pay crisis, andthe tto 
prodlctS economy. The CSR 


rests heavily c« a distindwo 
between cuaent and capital 
spending categories which 
don't sustain the vice and vir- 
tue they’re supposed to be 
swathed in. In what sens e te a 
new school more important 
than well-paid teachers to the 
national goal of better educa- 

tkm? Not merely the public sm- 

ttir unions will ask that kmd of 


And then, if growth, infla- 
tion and unemployment turn 
seriously bad, which they 
might, education and health 
will not receive the boodle 
which the whole of yester- 
day's statement was dedi- 
cated to supplying- Id ™ 
highest reaches of the govern- 
ment a recession is not ex- 
pected. What they see at pres- 
ent is exaggerated pe^misi^ 
offsetting the exaggerated op- 


timism of a year ago. They're 
unusually confident about , 
class-sizes and waiting-lists, , 
knowing that, if the economy ; 
does turn down, every other | 
priority can be made to suffer ; 
to make sure they’re kept 

That would be a dismal out- 
turn. &zt a version of it is 
quite likely. Asking for the 
opposite is expecting quite a 
lot Events get to the way of 
the most careful plans, and 
these plans are, cm the whole, 
a prudent mixture of catriian 
and ambition. 

They are the defining event 
of the Blair government in 
both a resonant and a salu- 
tary sense. They do proclaim 
the continuing existence of a 
prefect that might be called, 
after all, social democratic a 
belief to the public good at- 
tainable by public means, 


without any more nonsense 
about the minimal state, or 
flirtations with private health 
provision. They speak for a 
world which, in the basic ser- 
vices that citizens depend on. 
toasts there is still such a 
thing as society. 

On the other hand, the fur- 
therance of this world doesn't 
come easily. The life of 
naHfms isn’t pain-free assur- 
ance but a constant struggle. 
It isn't just a matter of atti- 
tude. convincingly though Mr 
Brown retrieved attitude 
from fha near-mins of doc- 
tored Mandness. It depends 
on money that may not be 
warift, answers that may not 
be available, global tenden- 
cies that are mostly out of 
reach. As it always did. 
whether the majority was two 
or 200. 
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Study finds silicone gel safe but hits at private surgeons over hard-sell, and lack of qualifications and warnings, writes 

Clinics attacked on breast iiripl 


• itAlTH HBAUTT 



S ILICONE gel breast 
jmpinntg were yes- 
terday cleared of 
making women iH, 
but private Clinics 
advertising such cosmetic 
surgery were lambasted for 
hard-sell techniques, unquali- 
fied surgeons and failur e to 
tell women about the risks. 

An Independent Review 
Group set up by die Govern- 
ment recommended that the 

; a.000 women a year seeking 
I breast-enlarging surgery 
ri yy iia receive full informa- 
tion and a checklist of topics 
to be raised by the surgeon be- 
I tore the operation. Baroness 
' Jay. the ffewlfh Minister, ac- 
cepted the recommendation. 

“The quality and type of in- 
formation provided to patients 
in the private sector varies 
1 considerably,” said David 
Sturrock, Professor of Rheu- 
matology at the GlasgowHoyal 
Infirmary, who chaired the 
group’s Inquiry. All advertise- 
ments tor cosmetic breast op- 
erations which appear in the 


Typical cosmetic surgery adverts in a women’s magazine 


bade pages of many women’s 
magazines wDl have to tell po- 
tential customers where they 
can get detailed information 
about ' [ M dwmfa T risks an ^ side- 
effects, from ruptured Im- 
plants to scars and wrinkles. A 
coaling-off period of several 
days will allow the woman to 
change her rnh-id without los- 
ing money. 

The private clinics are not 
subject to the controls that 
apply in the NHS. David 
Sbiarpe, President of the Brit- 
ish Association of Aesthetic 
Plastic Surgeons, said that 
some breast implant opera- 
dona were done by doctors 
whose specialism was not 
plastic surgery — they could 
he gynaecologists or ear, nose 
and throat specialists. 

The British Journal of Plas- 
tic Surgery recently recruited 
volunteers to contact 16 pri- 
vate clinics, asking for infor- 
mation about breast im plants. 
“Many of the women who 
were In our study are stm 
being pursued by the clinics a 


year later,** he said. The clin- 
ics obtained their phone num- 
bers from directory inquiries 
and called trying to persuade 
tiiwn to have operations, of- 
fering discounts. “These are 
practices more attuned to 
double-glaring salesmen,** 
said Professor Sharpe, direc- 
tor of Plastic Surgery at the 


complicated operation and 
people not propoly accredited 
were doing it “A trained chim- 
panzee could put in a breast 
implant,’’ he « dd - *T know of 
only one accredited surgeon In 
a c^ygneHr clinic. M Women 
should rmtnrt the General 
Medical Council to find out 
whether their surgeon was on 


‘Hell will freeze over before women’s 
groups around the country accept the 
findings of six old men who don’t have 
breasts. We wanted to be on the panel’ 


University of Bradford. Pri- 
vate clinics were often staffed 
by “surgeons who may not 
have made the grade**, he 
said. “Most consultants 
wou ld ra ther be employed In 
the NHS than work at a cheap 
rate in a cowboy clinic- They 
will be given very small sums 
for doing the surgery.” 

A breast implant was sot a 


the specialist register. Profes- 
sor Shaipe said women who 
wanted breast implants should 
see their GP. who could advise 
them where to go. But many 
women contacted pr i v a te clin- 
ics because they did not want 
their GP to know. 

On the main issue it was set 
up to address, toe Indepen- 
dent Review Group found no 


real dangers In silicone gel 
im piimte; 'Those women who 
feed they could not live with- 
out the operation, for cos- 

metic reasons, because of ran- 

‘ genital defects, or 
mastectomy following cancer, 
should go ahead, said Profes- 
sor sturrock. “We want to 
reassure women contemplat- 
ing having a breast implant 
that in toms of the major 
emp/yma, providing toe risks 
and beneflts ;are explained to 
i them, they can make 'their 
own decision."” 

This is toe third UK review 
l In six years to find silicone 
gel implants are not harmful, 
but it has again failed to sat- 
isfy campaigners because of 
i what has occumed in the US. 
The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. has trained implants 
i because toe manufacturers, 
Dow Corning, have not 
proved they are safe. 

The company has gone into 
1 bankruptcy and its parent, 
Dow Chemical, has offered 
billions of dollars to try to end 


legal actions which have 
flooded in afterthe FDA ban. 

Campaigners say that 
60,000 women in the UK have 
been damaged by silicone 
leaking from ruptured : im- 
plants. They complain of dis- 
orders such as fatigue, head- 
aches, muscle pains, memory 

loss and nausea. Some are un- 
able to get out of bed. 

The report says tost sili- 
cone gel is not the cause of 
illness among some women. 
The group criticises "lack of 
scientific rigour” in some 
research used by American 
lawyers to boost compensa- 
tion cases. 

Margot Cameron, founder 
of toe Silicone Support Group 
UK, said: ‘‘Hell will freeze 
over before womens' , groups 
accept toe findings of six old 
men who don’t have breasts. 
We wanted to be on the panel, 
but there were no women at 
alL” 

Two members of the panel 
were pnvsilicone before the 

Inquiry began, she said. 


Satirist lays on the 
gags to say goodbye 


Johnny Speight’s 
own jokes helped 
friends throw off the 
funeral gloom 

AmeHa Gentleman 


J OHNNY Speight kept 
his friends lunghing 
until the very end. 
The creator of the poi- 
sonous bigot Alf Garnett 
managed to snatch the last 
laugh even at his own fu- 
neral — by providing the 
jokes for the ceremony. 

Veteran comedians yes- 
terday joined his widow 
Connie and their three chil- 
dren to pay tribute to the 
scriptwriter who died of 
stomach cancer last week 
at the age of 78. 

The sombre mood of the 
occasion quickly evapo- 
rated when Eric Sykes, who 
helped Speight to fame, 
suggested that anyone in 
the congregation who felt 
like being uoorafbl should 
go home and watch TV. The 
rest of the service was de- 
cidedly upbeat. The vicar 


said he had never l aughed 
so much at a ftmeraL 
Warren Mitchell — who 
for decades starred as Gar- 
nett, toe incorrigible East 
End racist of Speight’s most 
famous series, TUI Death 
Us Do Part, and In Sickness 
And In Health — said he 
had taken, advice from toe 
writer on what he onght^o 
say at the foneraL 
“I spoke to Johnny just a 
couple of weeks ago ... I 
said: Tm a bit worried; 1*11 
probably have to speak. 
Could you write me some- 
thing, since you always 
write my words?’ He smiled 
and said: “Yon know what 
Spike Milligan said 
recently? I only hope I 
don’t die before Harry Se- 1 
combe. I don’t want him 
singing at my funeral’. 

“He asked: “What are you 1 
going to say?’ I suggested I 
said he was the greatest po- 1 
Utlcal satirist since Jona- 
than Swift. He said: ‘God , 
no, don’t say that, I don’t 
want to be embarrassed at 
my own funeral’.” 

Mitchell also addressed 
the still contentions ques- 1 
tom of whether Speight’s 
controversial scripts ridi- 
culed racism or pandered to I 


some viewers’ prejudices. 
"Racism was a subject that 
often came up,** Mitchell 
told toe packed cremato- 
rium at A-nugiiham, Buck- 
inghamshire. “Johnny was 
incapable of being a racist. 
His contempt was reserved 
for those Ignorant louts 
who. really, did believe that 
their white akin — nasty 
pub pallor usually — made 
them superior to others.** 

William G Stewart, toe 
quiz show host, said 
Speight, who sensed he had 
fallen out with the BBC es- 
tablishment, had been 
“raging at the timidity and 
political correctness that 
threatened to endanger 
British broadcasting” only 
days before he died. 

Friends, including Milli- 
gan, Lionel Bart, Denis 
Norden. Jean Boht, and 
Tony Booth, appeared 
moved. Booth, who played 
Alf Garnett’s son-in-law in 
TUI Death Us Do Part, and 
is now father-in-law to 
Tony Blair, said: “It would 
take pages to express what 
he meant to me. I loved 
him. ” 

Millig an said: “Wherever 
you are, I hope you’re 
happy. F1I miss yon.” 
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The actors Tony Booth (left) andWarren Mitchell among mourners at the funeral yesterday of Johnny Speight 
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Take a last 
look at the 
£75 you could 
have saved 
on your home 
insurance. 
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With Direct Line, you could save up to £75 
on your home insurance. And if your mortgage 
provider imposes a fee for switching your home 
insurants to us, we’ll even refund it. up to £25. 

CALL 0113 292 7194 

FOR LOW COST HOME INSURANCE 

8am-8pm MON-FRl / 9am-5pm SAT 

Please quote ref; 327 
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Hague all ears Prison staff foil 
on ‘listen’ tour Nilsen memoir 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 

I T BEGAN yesterday in a 
Cool Britannic white- 
walled loft a stone’s throw 
from Soho; it will end in town 
hallo the length and breadth 
of Britain. 

The Conservative Party 
apology tour, launched under 
the banner r.icfpnlng to Brit- 
ain, will show the eagerly lis- 
tening Tories whether Britain 
is still Batoning to them. 

To an audience of shadow 
ministers and party officials 
sporting “Listening to Brit- 
ain" badges, their leader, Wil- 
liam Hague, unveiled “toe 
largest; most ambitious lis- 
tening exercise” ever carried 
out bya British party. 

The year-long campaign, 
which will see Tory front and 
I backbenchers and activists 
attending 15Q public meetings 
; across toe country, doubles as 
an act of contrition for past 
i arrogance and a way of pick- 
ing up os voters’ concerns 
and priorities. 

Mr H ague, striding through 

London’s neo-industrial 
| Imagination Gallery to toe ac- 
companiment of rave-style 
repetitive beats, said the exer- 
cise represented "a new type 
of political meeting, where 
| people come along to speak 
out and politicians come 
along to listen to them". 

People were “tired of being 
, fed soap powder politics by 
I politicians who think their 
i time is always better spent In 
; TV studios than in mwHIng 
the public face to face. They 
are hungry for real political 
meetings where their voice 
can be heard”. 

Real political meetings, it 
emerged, win be held in town 
halls and attended by a cross- 
section of voters or by groups 


of workers such as teache r s 
I or health service staff A mod- 
eralor chairs toe event, while 
a Tory MP sits humbly in one 
comer, absorbing criticism 
I and filing away views and 
I Ideas to feed back to Tory 
1 Central Office. 

The party has tested the for- 
mula at three pilot events and 
1 is convinced it works. Asked 
Whether voters really wanted 
to spend evenings In 
| draughty town halls, Mr 
Hague cried: “They will enjoy 
l it!” A group of health service 
I workers he spoke to yester- 
day had enjoyed the meeting 
| enormously. 

The Conservatives insist 
that toe tour is not an attempt 
1 to Mic thp public to make pol- 
icy for the party, nor a signal 
I that it is preparing to dump 

Ipng-« tanriing pri nciple 

Deputy leader Peter Lilley 
1 said: “A car company devel- 
oping its next model will can- 
I suit its potential customers 
about transportation needs. 
But it won't ask them to de- 
sign the engine or ten it the 
principles of engineering.” 

Though toe tour findings 
, win influence the party’s next 
manifesto, the policy on the 
European single currency — 
ruled out for 10 years — will 
remain set in stone, Mr 
Hague made dear. 

Contrasting the campaign 
with other parties’ listening 
exercises, Including “Labour 
Listens”, the Tories said it 
was designed to reach a broad 
span of voters and would not 
be hijacked by special inter- 
est groups. 

Though the series of meet- 
ings — 50 attended by MPs 
and 100 more organised by 
constituency associations — 
wfil last a year, Mr Hague 
plans to continue the exercise 
“indefinitely" if It proves suc- 
cessfuL 


Lufoa Hanflng 


A N ATTEMPT by the 
jailed serial killer Den- 
nis Nilsen to publish an 
autobiography has been 
thwarted by prison officers 
who monitored his mafl. 

Nilsen, who is serving life 
for toe murder of up to 15 
young men, was about to sign 

a £100,000 book deal when the 
contract was intercepted, the 
Prison Service confirmed 
yesterday. 

His secret negotiations with 
publishers will inevitably re- 
open the row about criminals 
who profit from their crimes 
— a controversy begun in 
April when the Guardian 
revealed toe author Gitta Ser- 
eny paid the child-killer, 
Mary Bell, for her coopera- 
tion on her book. Cries 
Unheard. 

NHsan’s contract was be- 
lieved to have guaranteed 
him about CLOOhOO for his 453- 
page memoir, which was ex- 
panded from material written 
in jail as part of a therapeutic 
exercise.' The kilter had ear- 
lier claimed In a letter to the 
press that profits from his 
book would goto charity. 

The Prison Service Is 
reported to be investigating 
how the manuscript, provi- 
sionally entitled Nilsen: His- 
tory erf a Drowning Man, was 
smuggled out of toe top secu- 
rity Whitemoor prison in 
Cambridgeshire. 

The manuscript is w r it ten 
in cold and. detached prose, 
and describes how Nilsen 
murdered his victims. 

.A Prison. Service spokes- 
man said yesterday that there 
was a long-standing rule that 
serving Inmates were not 
allowed to profit from or talk 
about their crimes. He added: 
“Prisoners are allowed to 


; make genuine representa- 
tions about toe Justice sys- . 
tern, but this was deemed to 
! be a business activity, and 1 
thus in ' breach of | 
regulations.” i 

I The letter was Intercepted , 
; last week. The publisher Has | 
not been identified. 

At the time of toe Mary Ben 
affair, the Attorney General, 
John Morris QC, consider try- 
ing to retrieve the payment 
made by Gftta. Sereny. but 
concluded there was no basis 
in law for such a move. Since 
then senior Home Office offi- 
cials, at the request of toe 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
have been considering bow to 
close the loophole which al- 
lows convicted killers to be 
paid by publishers bat not 
newspapers. 

One survivor of an attack 
by Nilseh. Carl Stottor, aged 
52, has wr i tt e n to toe Home 
Office demanding he shnnw 
not profit by his book. “What- 
ever he makes will not com- 
pensate for the damage he has 
done.” 

to a letter to the Sunday 
Telegraph written six weeks 
ago, Nilsen denied asking for 
, £100,000 and said it was “en- 
tirely untrue” to suggest he 
wanted any payment 

Nilsen. aged 51, a civil ser- 
vant, lined young men to his 
homes in Cricklewood and 
Muswell Hill, north London. 
After strangling them he per- 
formed bizarre rituals on 
their bodies, .which he later 
dismembered. He was sen- 
tenced to life in 1983. 

In his book he blames his 
killings on a loveless child- 
hood that left him with a 
craving to be looked after. He 
wanted their dead bodies for 
his fantasy. *T pretended it 
was me being cared for and at 
the same time 1 was also the 
carer looking after thent” 
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St Lucent House (left), next to the National Gallery, has been bought for £17.5 millio n as an investment for the future 


National 
Gallery 
buys hotel 
for future 
growth 


Dan Gialster 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE National Gallery yes- 
terday unveiled ambi- 
tions plans to expand 
with the £17.5 million pur- 
chase of a large property at 
the rear of hs existing site. . 

St Vincent House, which 
houses a hotel, was bought for 
the gallery by the NGT Foun- 
dation. a private charitable 
trust with fhnds provided by 


the American Friends of the 
Gallery. 

Initially the new b uilding , 
situated behind the gallery's 
Sainsbury Wing, will provide 
office space for the gallery’s 
stall But when the hotel’s 
lease runs out in 30 years’ 
time, the building could he 
used as gallery space. 
National Gallery obairman 
Philip Hughes described tba 
investment as being ‘Tot the 
benefit of our successors". 

Speaking of future develop- 


ment, Mr Hughes stressed the 
importance of gaining ap- 
proval for Sir Norman Fos- 
ter’s plan to pedestrianise 
part of Trafalgar Square. It 
has gained the support of gov- 
ernment, but faces opposition 
from Westminster City Coun- 
cil. The council has called for 
action to reduce traffic Lon- 
don-wide, which was effec- 
tively putting the plan into : 
touch. He urged Westminster 
to approve a three-month 

p i lot scheme. 


CSA sums still wrong 


Quiz show contestant hands in 
prizes pending ‘cheating’ suit 


Ann* Partins 
Political Correspondent 

T HE Child Support 
Agency gets a quarter of 
estimates wrong, five 
years after it was created to 
settle ma^tpnanpg for chil- 
dren of separated parents. 

One senior MP, David Davis, 
Chairman of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, said die 
finding s from the National 
Audit Office report presented 
to MPs yesterday were “intol- 
erable and totally 
unacceptable”. 

Sir John Bourn, bead of the 
NAO, said the agency's accu- 
racy target had been cut, from 
85 per cent to 75 per cent 
“Errors are stOl bein g made. 
In addition, the agency's per- 
formance has left a legacy of 
error that continues to affect 
amounts being paid,” he said, 
condemning “erroneous or up- 
explained adjustments” in the 
complex formula. 


| The NAO, \be taxpayers’ ac- 
countants, found that the CSA 
had £2 billion of maintenance 
arrears and £800jn9Uqrr was 
considered “uncollectable”. ‘‘I 

The Government two weeks 
ago announced a much sim- 
pler formula to calculate 
maintenance, .based on pro- 
portions of ■ the absent 
parent’s income. But it wQl 
not be introduced for three 
years, to the frustration of the 
CSA’s clients and MPs, who 
say that the agency accounts 
for a third of their mafl. 

David Davis, the Tory MP 
whose Public Accounts Com- 
mittee last year demanded a 
’ higher accuracy target for the 
CSA, said last night that its 
management illustrated “a 
culture of complacency. 

• “Last year we concluded 
that it was unacceptable that 
the agency worked to an accu- 
racy target of only 85 per cent 
We recommended the target 
be raised. Instead they have 
lowered it arid now aim only 


for 75 per cent" The CSA said 
that Sir John recognised the 
complexity of the legislation 
the agency had to implement, 
and that double foe number of 
cases were being proces se d. 

"A four-year plan is being 
implemented, designed to en- 
, sure that the a gency ran 
mate the necessary chang es 
and meet all the challenges 
| they face, including deliver- 
| lug against more demanding 
1 targets and becoming much 
i more cost effective and cus- 
tomer focused,” it said. 

The NAO found part of the 
problem lay in past errors, 
but said that in the past year 
alone, nearly £5 million was 
overpaid by absent parents 
and nearly £16 million under- 
paid. while £150 million of 
mistakes were made in file 
year’s £412 million of mainte- 
nance assessments. 

Ministers crwi fl n ri thnt the 

agency spends 90 per cent of its 
10 per cent chasing arrears. 


Owen Bowcott 

A TELEVISION quiz 'Jk- 
natic who appeared ^on 
more than 70 gameshows 
yesterday agreed to hand 
over some of his prizes to a 
solicitor for safekeeping 
while he defends his repu- 
tation a gains t allegations 
of cheating. 

Trevor Montague, aged 
44, a chartered accountant 
of Crawley, West Sussex, 
has answered questions on 
Winner Takes All, The 
Kry pton Factor, Master- 
mind, Countdown. Brain of 
Britain and Today’s - the 
Day- 

But he has been put on 
the spot by the Fifteen-to- 
One television programme, 
which claims he broke 
their strict rules by appear- 
ing more than once on the 
quiz show. 

The veteran presenter 
William G Stewart is suing 


Mr Montague, who admits 
being on three series of the 
Channel 4 show after 
adopting two. Identities. 

During an ’ initial hearing 

at Wandsworth county 
court, south-west London, 
Mr Montague said he was 
“only having a joke” and 
had gained no advantage 
when he appeared as an Ital- 
ian actor, Steve Romana. 

Mr Stewart did not attend 
court because be was giv- 
ing an address at the fu- 
neral of the scriptwriter 
Johnny Speight. 

After listening to Mr 
Montague’s defence. Dis- 
trict Judge Michael Walker 
ordered that Us prizes — 
two decanters, two goblets 
and a plinth — be given in 
for safekeeping. 

The judge adjourned the 
hearing pending further af- 
fidavits from both the con- 
testant and Mr Stewart. It 
is due to resume in Sep- 
tember. 
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Smugglers extort money from illegal immigrants 

Chinese fall prey 
to kidnap gangs 


WramDbdd 


F IFTEEN Chinese ille- 
gal Immig rants have 
Kpaw taken hostage by 
kidnap gang* to Brit- 
ain in the last 18 months, ac- 
cording to a confidential 
police document 
The kidnappers target 
arrivals who owe thousands 
of pounds to “snakeheads” 
people who help smuggle 
jute Britain. The immi- 
grants are predominantly 
from the Fppan province to 
south-eastern China and 
agree to pay up to £20,000 to 
escape. 

Last month police freed five 
Fqjians hostages after raiding 
a fiat in west London. They 
had been held for eight days 
and beaten by kidnappers 
who demanded a ransom 
from their families in raiina 
The Metropolitan police 
has recorded 15 kidnappings 
of Fujian illegal immigrants 
between January 1997 and 
June 1996. 

According to a Met internal 
document, seen by the Guard- 
ian, the real figure could be 

mnrh Mghw 

“Asylum seekers who ar- 
rive in the UK owe large sums 
of money to smuggling 
syndicates.” says the 
document. 

"It is commonplace to hear 
of such persons being kid- 
napped and beaten and held 
to ransom while relatives In 
fihinn pay off the outstanding 
debt. Figures as high as 
£20.000 are paid. The offences 
that come to the attention erf 
the police are believed to be 
the tip of the iceberg. 

“Many of those kidnapped 
are victims of a second syndi- 
cate who take the opportunity 
to squeeze famflias in China 
for further large sums of 
money in order to achieve the 
release of their relative.” 


PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 

The gallery's director, Neil 
MacGregor, announced the 
first-ever exhibition of 
Rembrandt self-portraits, 
Rembrandt By Himself; due to 
open in June next year. 

The following year there 
will be a major exhibition de- 
voted to the representation erf 
Christ in Western art. and a 
project inviting 20 contempo- 
rary artists to exhibit new 
pieces inspired by works in 
the National Gallery 
collection. 



‘A thousand 
Fujianese may 
find themselves 
prey to 

organised crime’ 

-Wah-PiowTan 

solicitor 

Some kidnappers are them- 
selves Illegal immigrants who 
turn to extortion to pay off 
their debts to "snakeheads”. 

Chen Lee, in jafl in Oxford- 
shire for kidnapping chef Gin 
Ping He in London in 1996, 
told BBC2*s East programme, 
to be broadcast tomorrow, 
that he turned to kidnapping 
after work dried up. He said: 
“I heard stories of people who 
had been smuggled abroad 
and were making good money 
and sending it home from 
Europe or America.” 

It cost Chen Lee $15,000, 
(£10,000) to escape. He Hew 
from China to Hong Kong 
with a “snakehead" and then 
on to RangVnir Another “sna- 
kehead" brought him into 
London where he worked an 


80-hour week in a Chinese 
restaurant in London’s Chi' 
natown for £120 a week. 

The kidnappers often use 
extreme violence. Cao Xiaom- 
ing was chained to a radiator 
and beaten for 12 days in Lon- 
don in 1996. His kidnappers 
used a mobile phone to make 
727 calls to his wife in Fujian 
demanding £40.000 for his 
release. 

A police surgeon found 
Cao’s eardrum bad been 
pierced by the aerial of an 
Ericsson mobile phone. He 
was freed after a joint opera- 
tion by British and Chinese 
police, and the kidnappers 
jailed for between 10 and IS 
years. 

A Chinese businessman, 
who has helped police in four 
kidnap operations, but does 
not want to be named after 
receiving death threats, be- 
lieves many cases are never 
reported. 

‘Teople are scared because 
they are illegal immig rants.” 
he said. “They don’t want to 
settle In Britain, but can’t 
return as they have no 
papers. Often people leave 
China not knowing what 
country in Europe they’ll end 
up in. If they go back to Fu- 
jian with debts, they fear 
being beaten up." 

A solicitor, Wah-Piow Tan, 
who represents asylum seek- 
ers from Fujian, fears the 
problem will get worse and 
that people may turn to crime 
if they cannot find work. 

He believes the Home Office 
should allow the migrants to 
work for three years before 
leaving Britain. 

"We have, at least in Lon- 
don, 1,000 Fujianese who have 
no status, who are on the run. 
Unless the Home Office has a 
more progressive policy then 
there’s a danger that this 
thousand may find them- 
selves prey to organised 
crime." 


Fury over Robinson leak 


Da vid Honcfc e 
Westminster Correspondent 

M PS on the powerful 
Commons standards 
and privileges com- 
mittee expressed their anger 
last night after l e a rning that 
government spin doctors had 
claimed that Geoffrey Robin- 
son, Paymaster General, will 
be exonerated today of break- 
ing parliamentar y rules. 

The MPs were fiirious that 
details cf a last-minute appeal 
by the minister to MBs examin- 
ing the case were given to jour- 
nalists on Monday. 

The committee yesterday 
agreed a unanimous report, 
published today, on whether 
Mr Robinson had broken the 
rules by failing to declare 
paid directorships in the 
Commons Register of Mem- 
bers’ Interests. 

The central allegation is 
that he failed to declare a 
£200.000 directorship as chair- 


man of Hollis Industries, 
owned by the disgraced 
tycoon Robert Maxwell. Mr 
Robinson has denied receiv- 
ing the money or breaching 
Commons rules. He has said 
the firm's accounts recording 
the payment were wrong. 

He is also accused of failing 
to declare £150.000 from Cen- 
tral & Sherwood, also owned , 
by the late Mr MaxwelL Mr 
Robinson said he got the pay- 
ment too late to declare it be- 
fore the deadline for annual 
publication of the register. 

But spin doctors, speaking 
on behalf of Mr Robinson, dis- 
closed that he bad sent a new 
letter to MPs saying that 
Arthur Andersen, receivers 
of the bankrupt Hollis Indus- 
tries, could find no trace of 
the payment 

Journalists were told: “He 
will be totally exonerated. 
They have the information to 
show he received nothing.” 

But Robert Sheldon, the 
committee chairman, said 


last night the findings were 
“far more complex”. 

One Labour MP told the 
Guardian: “I have contacted 
the chairman to see if any in- 
formation given on Mr Robin- 
son's behalf was a breach of 
privilege.” Another dis- 
agreed: "Mr Robinson is en- 
titled to release information 
in his defence.” 

The Conservatives called 
for Tony Blair to sack the 
minister if the committee 
fails to dear him completely. 
They highlighted the case of 
Robert Wareing, Labour MP 
for Liverpool West Derby, 
who was suspended from the 
Commons for a week after 
failing to register a director- 
ship and shareholding. 

Francis Maude, shadow 
chancellor, said Mr Blair 
would “stand condemned by 
his pledge that aD malefactors 
would be ‘out on their ear" ” if 
he failed to dismiss Mr Robin- 
son if he got “anyt hin g less 
than an unqualified clearance”. 
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Police question 
jockey over party 

CHAMPION jockey Pat Eddery yesterday voluntarily attended 
an Oxfordshire police station to answer questions ovOTdlega- 
tions that he stripped at his 13-year-dld daughter’s birthday 
party. He was was released without charge. 

His solicitor said in a statement “^tEddery has today 
voluntarily spoken with officers of the Thames Valley Police as 
a result of the allegations appearing in the Sun today. 

“He categorically denies the fJfoptfoft?-' . 

A spokeswoman for Thames Valley Police said the matter 
was still being investigated. 

Draper quits Labour Journal 
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Trance volunteer cried ‘kill McKenna’ 


Nick Hopkins 


T HE girlfriend of a 
man who riaima that 
the hypnotist Paul 
McKenna turned him 
into a schizophrenic wept yes- 
terday as she described his 
mental breakdown. 

Beverley Gibbs told the 
High Court that Christopher 
Gates, aged SO, went through 
an ■'horrendous” ordeal after 
seeing one of Mr McKenna’s 
live shows. She said he would 
pace around his bedroom at 
night chanting “KiH Mc- 
Kenna”. refuse to take show- 
ers because he feared the hyp- 
notist was waiting for him In 
the bathroom, and thought 
monsters were lurking out- 


side his house. ‘1 could not 
stand to see the man I love 
behaving like this,” she said. 

Mr Gates, of Downley, 
Buckinghamshire, and Ms 
Gibbs attended the show at 
the Swan Theatre in High 
Wycombe on March 10, 1994. 

Mr Gates volunteered to be 
pot in a trance and was made 
to believe he was a ballet dan- 
cer, the Rolling Stone Mick 
Jagger, an interpreter for 
aliens from outer space, a 
contestant on Blind Date, an 
orchestra conductor and a 
naughty schoolboy. 

Nine days after the perfor- 
mance, Mr Gates, a furniture 
polisher, was admitted to a 
psychiatric unit suffering 
from acute schizophrenia and 
has not worked since. He is 


suing Mr McKenna for dam- 
ages of £200,000, claiming that 
the illness was caused by bis 
negligence. 

Yesterday, Ms Gibbs told 
Mr Justice Toulson that Mr 
Gates leapt out of his seat to 
join Mr McKenna on stage 
when he asked for volunteers. 
She thought his enthusiasm 
had been triggered by Mr Mc- 
Kenna’s choice of words. 

She remembered he had , 
said: “If anybody wants to ' 
come up, they should come up 
. . . NowL” She said her boy- 
friend was a karate devotee, 
and the word “now” was one 
he had been trained to obey. 

It was “out of character for 
him to be the star of the 

show," she said. “He fell a 
compulsion to get up there." 


After the show. Mr Gates’s 
eyes were “glassy”, he com- 
plained of headaches and had 
aggressive outbursts, includ- 
ing smashing up bis stereo. 

“He was scared to go up- 
stairs because he felt Mc- 
Kenna was up there waiting 
tor him.” said Ms Gibbs. “Hie 
thought God was watching 
him, felling him off for things 

that be bad done in the past” 

Cross-examined by Roger 
Henderson QC, Ms Gibbs ad- 
mitted her boyfriend bad suf- 
fered personal traumas before 
1994: divorce from his wife, 
Tracy, in 1993, and a car crash 
he had caused by drink driv- 
ing before Christmas in 1992. 
He had been mistakenly wor- 
ried that his stupidity could 
have killed a child. 


Mr Henderson suggested ^3 

that Mr Gates was also con- fegL . + 
earned about losing his job. HF *** 
and that these emotionally MHT 
charged “life events" had lw* - 
caused him to become ill. not RF" 

Mr McKenna’s hypnosis. K 
Ms Gibbs denied that Mr ■* 

Gates was “already not quite few ' 
hims elf* before the show. __ • 

Mr Henderson also ques- Bft . 
tioned the couple’s motives. H 
They had sold their story to wa. ▼sr**' 
the News of the World, and 
Ms Gibbs had seen a lawyer ,, 

only a few days after the show - . 

about suing Mr McKenna. 

Mr McKenna, of Kerning- 
ton, London, denies negU- 
gence and contends that Mr 
Gates’s illness was not caused 
by hypnosis. The hearing con- Christopher 
tinniK today. “horrendom 


Christopher Gates 
“horrendous ordeal” 


London gets with it, after a fashion 


for MPs, page 8 

Court told how baby died 

**Lired irat mortem, said the baby died _ 


Susannah Barron on the young designers 
making their mark with a first show for men 


from a bead injure waicouw ; 

classic injury of the kind seen 
" Old Dr C3IY- 


I T WAS a long time In 
coming, but the first Lon- 
don Men’s Fashion Week 
swung down the catwalk 
yesterday, following the ex- 
ample - set by the Faria, 
Milan and New York mens- 
: wear shows. 

Lasting three days, the 
event, at the Cafe BfiyaL 
London, has 12 catwalk 
shows, an exhibition for 22 
designers, and assorted 
presentations and parties. 

Appropriately, it kicked 
off in Savfie Row — home of 
traditional' English tailor- 
ing — where the designer 
Margaret Howell was open- 
ing her new menswear 
store. 

Richard Craig, Margaret 
Howell’s managing direc- 


tor, said: “Hopefhlly, this is 
the start of something. We 
have the design talent, and 
can keep it going.” 

The week does not have all 
the big name designers. Paul 
Smith opted to take his 
spring/smnmer *99 collec- 
tion to Paris as usual, and 
Vivienne Westwood, who 
shows her menswear in 
Milan, was absent but sent a 
message of support. 

Bat the event is heavy 
with new talent. Nell Ad- 
ams, tn business for barely 
three years, unveiled a 
street-smart collection, 
with subtly shiny trousers 
worn with bomber jackets, 
vests and boxy shirts — in- 
spired, apparently, by 
young criminals. 


Yesterday’s schedule, 
however, also found room 
for the more established 
Paul Costelloe J among 
such young guns as Ume- 
haus~/ DesignworkSv/ and 
Ken Odlmah. J 
London Men’s Fashion 
Week is not yet on a par 
with the menswear shows 
in Italy and France. Milan 
is seen as the male fi»«wp n 
capital, attracting Mg hit- 
ters such as Calvin Klein, 
Jean -Paul Gaultier and 
Donna Karan alongside Ar- 
mani .Versace and Dolce & 
Gabbana. But the organis- 
ers were undaunted. “Our 
ainw are to find a niche in 
the market,” said John 
Rowley. London Men’s 
Fashion Week organiser, 
“not compete with Milan 
and Paris, but give a plat- 
form to new talent.” 

Style, 02, page 8 



Simple Mill cHmKnp . . . 
models show Neil Adams’ 
street-wise collection 
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Vhrefc Chandhary 
Education Correspondent 

P OPILS at an Oxfordshire 

school have been 
recruited as part-time clean- 
ers because too few adults 
will work for the wages. 

Sixteen pupils at GDLotts 
school, Henley-on-Thames. 

will earn up to £11250 per 
week for a maximum six 
hours a day over the summer 
holidays. 

Duties win Include cleaning 
toilets, floors and carpets. 
Only pupils aged over 15 are 
hing taken on. 

The school said it had to 
recruit pupils because lack of 
interest from adult cleaners 
was affw-Hng standards of 
cleanliness. 

It said that, because people 
in the area were wealthy, 
adults did not want to work as 
cleaners at a rate cf £3.75 an 


hour. A letter sent to parents 
from governors said that 
there had been concern over 
the lack of cleaners for some 
time and that a thorough 
four-week clean up was 
needed. 

The letter added: “Among 
other advantages, the involve- 
ment of students in maintain- 
ing their working environ- 
ment will, we hope, have a 
positive knock-on effect" 

John Lockyer, the head 
teacher, said : “We have a 
problem in this area with 
recruiting adult cleaners be- 
cause the rates of pay are so 
high in this particular 
area.” 

Mr Lockyer said that em- 
ploying pupils was like giving 
them a summer job. 

“It Is possible we might 
consider employing them reg- 
ularly is the evening if we 
continue to have problems 
recruiting," he said. 
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Kohl rival 


in U-turn 


on single 


currency 


Stephen Bates 

In Strasbourg 


G ERHARD Schroder, 
Germany's Social 
Democrat leader and 
favourite to beat 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl in 
September's elections, staged 
a spectacular conversion to 
Euro-enthusiasm at the Euro- 
pean Parliament in Stras- 
bourg yesterday. 

With Mr Kohl apparently 
growing ever more sceptical 
about Germany's relations 
with Europe as he struggles 
against his rival's 10-point 
lead in polls, Mr Schroder 
chose his first official visit to 
the parliament to announce 
his conversion to the single 
currency and a more federal 


Earlier this year 
Schroder had 
promised to 
defend German 
interests 
‘with brutality 3 


European Union structure. 
He told a meeting of the par- 
liament's Socialist group: 
"The European nations can 
bold their own in the globalis- 
ing world of the future and 
benefit from it only by 
strengthening their union 
with a single currency and an 
Integrated economic and em- 
ployment policy." 

His remarks contrast 
strongly with his position ear- 
lier this year, when he prom- 
ised to defend German inter- 
ests “with brutality" and 
described monetary union as 
a sickly, premature child. 

Mr Schroder appears well 
placed to end Mr Kohl’s 16 
years of power -In the elec- 
tions on September 27, in 
which case his administra- 
tion win take over the EU 


presidency at the beginning 
of next year. 

His attitude would be cru- 
cial to the launch of the single 
currency and the EfTs pro- 
gramme of structural 
reforms, including wholesale 
revision of the common agri- 
cultural policy. 

Mr SchrSder conceded Ger- 
many would remain a chief 
contributor to the EITs bud- 
get, would support EU institu- 
tional reforms and could back 
greater flexibility In decision- 
making — Issues on which 
Mr Kohl has expressed in- 
creasing reservations. 

“The Federal Republic will 
continue to be a large net con- 
tributor in the future: as a rel- 
atively prosperous country it 
will not evade its responsi- 
bility in solidarity with the 
other member states. Every- 
one knows that a simplistic I- 
want-my-money-back policy 
is bound to foil," be said. 

His chang e in attitude con- 
trasts strongly with the tac- 
tics of the leader with whom 
he is most often compared, 
Tony Blair, who before and 
since the last general election 
has been very cautious about 
striking Euro-enthusiast atti- 
tudes for domestic 
consumption. 

German commentators said 
last night that the remarks, 
cutting across Mr Kohl's posi- 
tion, were sure to loom large 
in the election campaign and 
represented a growing recog- 
nition by Mr Schroder and 
his advisers that no German 
chancellor could sustain a 
Euro-sceptic position. 

At a press conference Mr 
Schrdder said: "We have to 
make the single currency a 
success, whatever the view 
was in the past It must not be 
allowed to fail, because the 
implications would be cruel 
for the people of Europe.” 

In a final swipe at his rival 
he added: ‘1 appreciate the 
historic achievements of 
Chancellor Kohl and. how- 
ever acrimonious the election 
campaign becomes, I would 
never deny them." 



Iraqi women attend a rally in Baghdad yesterday to mar k the 40th anniversary of the coup that overthrew King Faisal II and created i republic 
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Raped for the ‘crime’ of being Chinese 


John Aglionby reports from Medan, Sumatra, 
where women are terrorised out of envy 


L ISA’S relatives are 
amazed she is still 
alive. On June 18. a 
week after her ninth 
birthday, this Chlnese-Indo- 
nesian girl who lives 20 miles 
outside the north Sumatran 
city of Medan chose to walk 
home from school alone 
rather than wait for her elder 
sister Martha. 

She never made it Less 
than 400 yards from her house 
a man on a motorbike stopped 
and offered Lisa a lift She ac- 
cepted but the man, named 
Yudi. drove st raigh t past her 
house without stopping. He 
took her instead to a nearby 
sugarcane field and raped her 
before taking her bade to his 
house SO miles away. 

There, with the knowledge 
of his wife and three children, 
he kept Lisa, who is less than 
4ft and weighs only three and 


a half stone, incarcerated for 
six days. “Lisa does not 
remember being raped again 
but she said Yudi drugged her 
seven times during that time 
and on each occasion she 
woke up in great pain," Lisa's 
mother Ekki said. “We are 
convinced she was raped 
again and again.” 

Early on June 24 Yudi 
returned Lisa to her home. 
She spent the next 10 days in 
hospital. Even though she led 
the police to Yudi's house, she 
is afraid to go home and is 
staying with friends, along 
with her mother and two 
sisters. 

Martha said Lisa's ordeal 
was not an isolated case. 
“Hundreds of Chinese women 
have been roped or assaulted 
around here since May and 
the rapes are still going on." 
Only a'couple of days before. 


a 56-year-old Chinese woman 
had been raped. 

The sexual terrorism of the 
Chinese community in and 
around Indonesia’s third-larg- 
est city began in early May 
when riots broke out after 
several protests against the 
then president, Suharto. 

While the lootings and 
burnings of Chinese proper- 
ties stopped alter a week, the 
rape of women of the minor- 
ity that is hated and envied 
for its economic success has 
continued. Yet only five 
women have reported being 
raped or sexually assaulted. 

Sabaruddin. the head of the 
Medan branch of the Indone- 
sian Advocacy Association. 
said there were three reasons 
why more people had not 
come forward. 

; -?They are. too shy because 
of the stigmarthey don’t know 


where to report because they 
don't trust the police and 
there are no women’s support 
groups: and they are afraid of 
being terrorised again.” 

Another reason why more 
people are not campaigning to 
end the atrocities is that un- 
like in Jakarta where' many 
women were raped and killed 
in riots in May, only one rape- 
linked death has been con- 
firmed in Medan. 

“She was a 17-year-old 
schoolgirl who was kid- 
napped in a taxi while going 
home with a friend,” said a 
Chinese woman who asked to 
remain anonymous. 

“The friend managed to es- 
cape but this other girl was 
taken away.” She was found 
unconscious a tew days later, 
her body covered in Arabic 
graffiti and her vagina hill of 
broken glass and nails . 

“She was so badly injured 
and so badly traumatised her 
mother asked the doctors to 
end her life." the woman said, 
adding that other .women had 


probably died but their fates 
would never be known. 

“Many of the Chinese here 
are Buddhist and they have to 
bury their dead the same day. 
This is mare important for 
them than to keep the body as 
evidence and report the case 
to the police.” 

“They are targeting rich 
and poor alike," said one of 
Martha's friends. “They just 
seem to bate us and want to 
keep us living in fear.” 

Four other Chinese women 
have moved into the same 
house as Ekki and her daugh- 
ters. They rarely go out and 
never alone. The front door is 
locked and protected by metal 
gillies. Few Chinese women 
are seen bn the streets.: 

The police have formed a 
team to investigate the rapes 
but no one in the Chinese 
community expects results. 

“Even though we knew 
where Yudi lived, we had to 
go to the police twice and pay 
thembefjggthey acted* ’ said 
Yusuf Suci, a businessman 


friend of Lisa's family, who 
helped after the ordeal. 

The attack on Medan's Chi- 


nese community eclipses 
even the events of 1965. Then 


hundreds were killed In 
Medan during a countrywide 
purge of communists add, by 
association. Chinese, in the 
wake of a failed coup blamed 
on the Communist Party. 

Chinese-owned shops and 
businesses ore also attacked. 
In Gainwp S miles from 
Medan, a mob attacked 42 
shops owned by Chinese- Indo- 
nesians. stealing or damaging 
goods. ’The mob only left foe 
clothes I was wearing," said 
Siau Lie. the owner of a elec- 
tronic goods shop. 

On Saturday three chicken 
forms outside foe city were 
attacked. All foe hens were 
stolen and the- buildings 
burned. Ong Akui, who 
owned one of them, said: ’“It 
seems they want to drive us 
away but we have nowhere to 
go. So we hayq lo stay tpre 
[Jiving in terror arid poverty.” 



New York jury deals blow 
to firebrand reverend 


Joanna Cotes In New Yo*fc 


T HE Reverend A 1 
Sharpton, New York’s 
most controversial 
black rights activist, 
suffered a crushing setback in 
his hopes of being elected as 
the city's mayor when he and 
two of his former advisers 
were found liable for defam- 
ing a young prosecutor by ac- 
cusing him of a rape he did 
not commit. 

As he waited to find out how 
large the damages against him 
would be. Mr Sharpton — 
model far the rabble-rousing 
Reverend Bacon in Tom 
Wolfe's Bonfire of the Vanities 
— insisted he would appeal 
against the verdict 
The trial in Poughkeepsie, 
in New York state, had been 
extraordinarily bitter — extra 
security officers had to be 
drafted in after lawyers 
threatened each other, and on 
one occasion the Judge 
walked out saying he could 
stand no more. 

But after the eight-month 
hearing, the jury — which by 
the end had dwindled to just 


six members, four white and 
two black — found that Mr 
Sharpton, Alton Maddox and 
C. Vernon Mason had reck- 
lessly defamed Steven Pa- 
gone s by publicly stating that 
he had orchestrated foe kid- 
nap, gang rape and sodomy of 
a 15-year-old black girl, 
Tawana Brawley. 

When Tawana disappeared 
from her home In November 
1987. the country was split 
along racial lines. She 
returned Four days later, 
claiming to have been ab- 
ducted and raped by “white 
cops". She was apparently 
found by her mother in a 
dustbin bag covered In faeces 
with the word “nigger” 
scrawled over her chest. 

Mr Sharpton, together with 
Mr Mason and Mr Maddox, 
both lawyers, immediately 
appointed himself Tawana’s 
adviser and held rallies in 
New York to garner support 
and publicity for her cause. 

Three months later, after a 
police investigation made no 
headway, he held a televised 
press conference and accused 
Mr Pagones. a young lawyer 
working In the local district 


attorney's office, of leading 
the gang rape. The basis of his 
allegations was that Tawana 
had once pointed to Mr Pago- 
nes’s face in a local paper. 

Mr Pagones, who needed 
bodyguards at bis wedding in 
1988, always denied the accu- 
sations. Eight months later a 
grand jury exonerated him, 
deciding that Tawana had 
concocted the story with her 
mother to deceive her violent 
stepfather after she spent four 
nights with a boyfriend. 

Ms Brawley has never 
spoken publicly about what 
she claims happened to her. 
She only wrote It down, once, 
on a notepad belonging to a 
black policeman. 

Now a nurse in Washington, 
she refhsed yet again to com- 
ment yesterday, saying She 
wanted her private life to 
remain private. Though she 
has been subpoenaed many 
times, she has consistently 
foiled to turn up for any hear- 
ing and has been declared in 
contempt of coart many times. 

Though Mr Pagones began 
his suit 10 years ago. the 
three defendants delayed 
court proceedings until last 


November. Dozens of wit- 
nesses, including the medical 
staff who treated Tawana in 
hospital after she was found, 
were required to give evi- 
dence. None believed she had 
been raped. 

Though it became increas- 
ingly clear that Tawana’s 
story was not all it seemed, 
Mr Sharpton repeated his ac- 
cusations over the years. Yes- 
terday, still with eye on a 
mayoral election or even a 
seat in the United States Sen- 
ate, he said be would con- 
tinue to fight for the truth. 

The trial cost Mr Pagones 
$300,000 (£190,000) in legal fees 
and his job in the district at- 
torney's office, after it was de- 
cided the publicity would 
harm his office. Though reso- 
lutely vindicated, he said the 
trial had been "bitter-sweet”. 

“There’s a Jot of pain,” Mr 
Pagones said. “A lot of 
wounds were opened.” 

As they waited to hear what 
punitive damages would be 
awarded against them. Mr 
Maddox and Mr Mason let it 
be known they were bank- 
rupt Mr Sharp ton’s finances 
remain more of a mystery. 



Controversial blade rights 
activist A1 Sharpton (left) is 
a waiting the siz? of 
damages a warded against 
him after he defamed a 
prosecutor, Steven Pagones 
(top), falsely accusing him 
of orchestrating the kidnap, 
gang rape and sodomy of 
the 15-year-old Tawana 
Brawley (above) 
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Neat Asc Person 


B RITAIN yesterday de- 
nied it had objected to 
the appointment of 
Jan Kavan, a controversial 
former London-based dissi- 
dent, as foreign minister in 
the Czech government now 

being formed. 

Mr Kavan, a senator, is 
the front-runner for the 
post in the minority Social 
Democrat cabinet. He is at- 
tacked by political rivals on 
the grounds that he is unac- 
ceptable In Britain and has 
been “convicted of per- 
jury” in a British court. 

In a highly unusual 
move, the Foreign Office 
Issued a statement saying 
there was “no question” of 
Mr Kavan being persona non 
grata. 

“It is for the Czechs to 
choose their own foreign 
minister,” the statement 
said. “We would have no 


objections to the appoint- 
ment of Mr Kavan ... He is 
a frequent and welcome vis- 
itor here. He was here last 
week as part of a delegation 
accompanying the chair- 
man of the Czech senate. 

Mr Petr Pithart.” 

In a letter to Mr Kavan in 
Jane last year, Robin Cook, 
the Foreign Secretary, raid: 
“I have taken the precau- 
tion of having the official 
record checked. I can con- 
firm that there is no sug- 
gestion that you have ever 
been guilty of committing 
perjury in the United King- 
dom or, indeed, any other 
similar offence.” 

An official source said Mr 
Kavan enjoyed warm per- 
sonal relations with Mr 
Cook. It is understood be is 
also on good terms with 
George Robertson, the De- 
fence Secretary, and with 
Jack Straw, the Home Sec- 
retary, whom he got to 
know during his 20-year ex- 


ile in London. Mr Kavan, 


whose mother was English, 
in London between 


lived 

the Soviet-fed invasion of 
Czechoslovakia ha 1968 and 
the "Velvet devolution” of 
1989. During! those years he 

supplied information about 
Czech dissidents and the 
Charter 77 movement to 
the British '.media, and 
maintained secret links 
with opposition groups in 
Czechoslovakia. 

This is the litest chapter 
in a saga of ^accusations 
that has plagued Mr Kavan 
in London and' Prague. The 
“perjury” charge, raised 
last Saturday in an open 
letter pubfished in Prague 
and signed by d group of 
rightwing politicians, 
refers not to a qourt case 
bat to hearings by the 
Broadcasting Complaints 
Commission (BCC). 

In 1981 Mr ' Kavan 
accused the British televi- 
sion journalist Julian Man- 


illas of falsely stating is a 
programme that a van with 
banned material sent se- 
cretly to Prague by Mr Ka- 
van and seized by the Czech 
secret police had contained 
a list of dissident names 
and addresses. 

The BCC found against 
Mr ACannion. But In 1992. 
on the basis of documents 
from the secret police ar- 
chives, it reversed its judg- 
ment and said Mr Kavan 
bad "misled” it by with- 
holding important informa- 
tion. Mr Kavan excuses 
himself by saying that in 
1981 he had to protect 
underground contacts. 

Last month's Czech par- 
liamentary elections left 
the Social Democrats, Mr 
Sayan's party, as the larg- 
est party but without an ab- 
solute majority. Milos Ze- 
man, the party leader and 
prime minister-in-waiting, 
is trying to form a minority 
government. 
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Chirac uses 
World Cup 
win to kick 


Anti-immigrant 
sentiments are 
suddenly out 
of fashion in 
France, writes 
Paul Webster 


P RESIDENT Jacques 
Chirac yesterday 
paid tribute to 
Prance’s “tricolour 
and multi-colour” triumph In 
winning the World Cup, and 
warned the right wing to drop 
support for National Front 
policy on racial 
discrimination. 

The Gaullist president's 

He praised the 
coach who 
resisted pressure 
to bar immigrants 
from the team 

sharp words during a RngKite 
Day press conference were 
the first public confirmation 
that Sunday’s 3-0 victory over 
Brazil will have profound po- 
litical and social conse- 
quences in the run-up to next 
year’s European elections. 

“A country needs, at cer- 
tain moments, to come 
together, around an idea that 
makes it proud of itself;” Mr 
Chirac said in a television in- 
terview before presenting the 


national football fag*™ to the 
crowd. 

‘"This victory has shown 
the solidarity, the cohesion 
- . . that France had a souL or 
more precisely that it was 
looking for a soul” 

As if to prove him right, an 
estimated 150,000 people 
attended the. annual BastQle 
Day parade on the Champs- 
Elys&es. Not as many as came 
to the post-match celebrations 
— but twice the number font 
showed up last year. 

Mr Chirac warned that dis- 
cussion within moderate right- 
wing movements of extremist 
demands for “national prefer- , 
eace" (a euphemism far dis- 
crimination) was out of [dace 
and potentially dangerous. 

The 22 members of the 
national football squad were 
guests of honour at the Elys€e 
Palace garden party where 
the coach, AJmd Jacquet, was 
presented with the Legicm of 
Honour. The symbolism of a 
side made up of players from 
dififering ethnic religious 
backgrounds was seized on by 
Mr Chirac. -Distrust of immi- 
grants was, he said, contrary 
to France’s humanist, demo- 
cratic and republican 
principles. 

His message was implicitly 
aimed at supporters of the 
Gaullist former prime minis- 
ter Edouard Bahadur, who is 
lobbying for a meeting with 
the National Front leader, 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, to discuss 
benefits for immigrants who 
have not yet been granted 
Fr ench citizenship — a funda- 
mental extremist election 
theme. 

Demand to adopt National 
Front doctrine has grown 
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since the movement's recent 
election successes In which it 
won a share in government 
with moderate conservative 
parties In four of France's 22 
regions. The alliance has al- 
ready led to changes in cul- 
tural, sporting and educa- : 
tional prog rammes to suit 
National Front priorities. 

Mr Chirac Implied that he 
was ready to take action to 
stop a drift towards racist pol- 
icies by praising the example 
set by Mr Jacquet, who 
resisted National Front pres- 
sure to exclude recent immi- 
grants from the French team. 

“Mr Jacquet incarnates all 
that is best in France; its seri- 


ousness, its humanity, its de- 
termination to be close to the 
people . . . and its tolerance,” 
he said. 

“This victory shows soli- 
darity and cohesion. It shows 
that France has a soul or is 
searching for one. I hope that 
after the fiesta we will keep 
anmpthing strong from this i 
national feeling. This tricol- 
our and multi-colour tea m 
has given a beautiful image of 
France and its humanity.’’ 

The president, whose en- 
thusiastic support for the side 
was one of the most striking 
images of the competition, 
reflected dominant public 
sentiment In radio chat 


shows, street interviews and 
newspaper letter columns. 

No one has publicly raised 
the question of how long the 
feeling of racial unity will 
continue, particularly on foot- 
ball grounds, but the mood 
has already forced the 
National Front to drop its call 
to ban players of foreign 
extraction. 

Mr Le Pen has been ridi- 
culed for playing down the > 
social significance of an event 
which has concentrated 
media attention on the inte- 
gration of the new national 
heroes. The main focus has 
been on the French forward 
Zinedine Zidane, the son of a 


poor Algerian labourer. 

Reporters have been sent to 
towns across the country 
where the side’s players from 
European, African and Carib- 
bean backgrounds grew up, 
often in poverty. These 
images have not only encour- 
aged a flood of popular ap- 
peals on national radio call- 
ing on government and 
business to accelerate inte- 
gration. They have also 
changed the tone of the letter 
columns in papers such as the 
rightwing Figaro, which have 
been dominated by support 
for national preference. 

Yesterday’s Figaro leader 
could have been taken from a 


‘This victory has 
shown the 
solidarity, the 
cohesion . . . 
that France had 
a soul, or more 
precisely that it 
was looking for a 
soul’ 


The national 
and social 
impact is so 
strong, 
collective and 
extraordinary 
that women are 
now involved like 
any other human 
beings’ 

Elisabeth Badinter 


President Chirac with the French football team and their families at yesterday's Bastille Day celebrations at the Elys6e photograph: jEAN-a-ffnsrroPHE kahn 


| leftwing paper with its recog- , 
nition of the contribution j 
made by Polish. Italian. Span- 
1 b h. African and Asian immi- 
grants who had “progres- 
sively become French 
through the alchemy of 
integration”. 

The feminist philosopher 
Elisab eth Badinter claime d 
the country was now also 
united along gender lines. 
Referring to mass interest in 
the World Cup among women. 
Ms Badinter said a psycholog- 
ical barrier had fallen and 
that men could no longer 
claim the football field as 
their own domain. 

“The national and social 


impact is so strong, collective 
and extraordinary that 
women are now involved like 
any other human beings." she 
said. “More and more young 
women are going to want to 
play football. It's possible that 
female soccer will be as im- 
portant In 20 years time as 
male football.” 

However, in an article in 
Liberation, G tiles Lipovetsky, 
who philosophises on femi- 
nism, said the impact would 
not last, describing the phe- 
nomenon as “intense but 
brief*. 

Allez le* naira, G2 corn 

Story 




Gender lost in (Self-interest brings court into contempt 

translation and 

sexual 


John Hooper In Rome 

C ONFERENCE discus- 
sions were always 
likely to be wide-rang- 
ing, but it is a fair bet that few 
delegates came to Rome ex- 
pecting to learn about sodomy 
in Azerbaijan. Nevertheless, 
the issue arose during one of 
several exchanges on the 
thorny issue of gender. 

Delegations from various 
Islamic countries have Joined 
forces to demand the reopen- 


Women’s groups 
say the Muslim 
delegations have 
been egged on by 
representatives 
from the Holy See 


ing of parts of the treaty it 
had been thought were agreed 
before the conference began. 
The problem has arisen 
partly because Arabic does 
not have a word that equates 
precisely with gender; it was 
translated in the Arabic draft 
as “type of sex”. 

It was therefore unclear 
whether parts of the treaty 
outlawing persecution on 
grounds of gender might 
make governments with laws 
banning homosexual acts lia- 
ble for prosecution by the pro- 
posed court. 


Hence the worries of the 
Azerbaijani delegate about 
bis country’s anti-sodomy 
legislation. 

Women’s groups say . the 
Muslim delegations have 
been egged on by representa- 
tives from the Hedy See. The 
Vatican has long harboured 
misgivings about the tom 
“gender", fearing it could be 
used to replace the distinction 
between men and women 
with a five-way division be- 
tween bisexuals, homosexual 
men and women, and hetero- 
sexual men and women. 

A Hedy See delegate said its 
chief representative had not 
raised the subject at the con- 
ference. 

The Pope's representatives 
have, however, openly chal- 
lenged another proposal that 
includes in the list of war 
crimes "forced pregnancy”. 

The Vatican suspects an- 
other loaded definition that 
could later be used to Justify 
abortions. But women’s 
groups protest that they want 
Its inclusion in the treaty 
only so that outrages are cov- 
ered such as those in Bosnia 
where women were raped spe- 
cifically to make them preg- 
nant as a way of altering the 
country’s ethnic balance. 

“Our experience is that if 
you don’t enumerate It, it 
doesn’t get prosecuted," said 
Widney Brown of Human 
Rights Watch. “The Vatican's 
representatives are so bent on 
undermining anyone promot- 
ing abortion or gay rights 
that they are prepared to 
barm women.” 


Cynicism 
and special 
pleading are 
marring 
attempts to 
create world 
justice. John 
Hooper in 
Rome and Ian 
Black report 


T HE conference to set 
up a new and perma- 
nent International 
Criminal Court (ICQ 
is scarcely a place for the 
squeamish. It is not that the 
talk is routinely of mutilation 
and extermination, of un- 
imaginable pain a n d truteMWa 
humiliation, hut that after 
more than a month of dissec- 
tion by able negotiators these 
nightmarish wrongs have all 
bat fhded from view. 

With three days to go before 
the deadline for agreement, 
the debate in Rome has fo- 
cused on how to get as broad a 
consensus as possible by 
shielding the largest number 
of states from provisions they 
find uncomfortable. 

Naked, cynical self-interest 
is as blatantly visible as at 
any international forum In 
recent memory. The United 
States is afraid of a court that 
could level charges at its sol- 
diers abroad. China is afraid 
of a court with the power to 
judge its repression in Tibet. 

Other states fear the impact 
of clauses on a range of issues 1 
from the n-w of inhnwian i 
weapons to the eradication of I 
ethnic minorities. And as the 
clock ticks towards midnight 
on Friday, they are having 
less and lass difficulty ex- 
pressing those fears in plain, 
simple lang ua g e. 

“The bottom line at this 
conference is that everyone is 
trying to create a court — for 
someone else," remarked the 
International Commission of 
Jurists’ representative, Mona 
Riahmawi. 

Ironically, the biggest 
single issue in the final stages 
will be tiie protection of the 
perceived interests of the 
strongest country present. 
The issue is Jurisdiction and 
the country the United States. 

Under a proposal from South 
Korea, which has the support 
of more than two-thirds of the 
states represofted, the court 
would be able to pursue a case 
if the treaty to set it up had 
been ratified by any one of 
four countries: the one in 
which the atrocity took place, 

the ona hri jdfo g the suspect, or 
the states of nationality of 
either the victim or the 
accused. 

In other words, the pro- 
posed ICC could try a US dtir 
zen without the acquiescence 

ofhlsorbergoverment 
Last week David Scheffer, 
the US state department’s am- 
bassador-at-large for war 
crimes issues, rejected any 
formula that gave the court 
global Jurisdiction. If the con- 


Winnie casts shadow 
over Mandela birthday 


DaridBorMterd 

In Johan n— bura 

S OUTH AFRICA is pre- 
paring for the’ birthday 
party or the decade 
when Nelson Mandela turns 
80 on Saturday. But os always 
when the president takes cen- 
tre stage, attention Is being 
distracted by a squabble in 
the wings involving his irre- 
pressible former wife, Winnie 

M Tb*Sest row relates to her 
attempt to sue the minister or 
sport. Steve Tshwete. for de- 
scribing her as a “wayward 
charlatan” and an "armchair 
populist". The African 
National Congress taderahip 
is threatening her with disci- 
plinary action if she does not 
withdraw the case. 

Mrs Mandela has been 
reported to be on the point of 
resigning from the ANC to 
mutest against Mr Tshwete s 
SSsSd^orts by the for- 

hove her surrender her diplo- 
***««> the 


resignation rumour with an 
indignant statement: 'T am 
the ANC and I win die as the 
ANC." But it was confirmed 
fh«t she had sent angry let- 
ters to the party’s provincial 
leaders protesting at what she 
sees as her victimisation. 

Mr Mandela’s birthday is 
being celebrated with particu- 
lar enthusiasm this year, be- 
cause it win be his last in 
office. He has indicated that 
he will retire in favour of his 
deputy, Thabo Mbeki, before 
next year's general election. _ 
South African society is 
scrambling to honour the oc- 
casion. Mail is being post- 
marked With a message of 
congratulations. Businesses 
are swamping the local press 
with drders for advertising 
space to wish him welL 
The celebrations will begin 
cm Thursday with a party 
hosted by the president in the 
Kruger "game reserve, to be 
attended by 1,400 under-privi- 
leged rihn<irRTi On Sunday 
there will be a banquet out- 
side Johannesburg attended 

by 2,000 local and interna- 
tional celebrities. 




Judgment at Nuremberg . . . the trial of 22 German war c riminals was one of only ad hoc four courts set up to hear cases of genocide and crimes against 
humanity — the others were at Tokyo after the second world war, at Arusha and the Hague to judge war crimes in Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia 


ference were to approve such 
a formula, he warned, the US 
would “actively oppose” the 
court from its inception. 

Underlying the US position 
is a deep-seated horror at the 
prospect of its citizens being 
subject to other people’s 
justice. 

The US's proposal would 
stop the court trying anyone 
from a country that had not 
ratified the treaty. IT Its pro- 
posal is not included, the US 
is unlikely to ratify because it 
would be endorsing a court 
that claimed the right to try 
US citizens. But if it were in- 
cluded, it would be equally 
unlikely to ratify because this 
would grant the court the 

very right it claimed. 

Given the improbability of 
gmnrnp US backing, it may 
seem doubly ironic that so 
much effort should have been 
spent on trying to meet US ob- 
jections. But winning global 
ratification for an interna- 
tional treaty can. take de- 
cades, and it is hoped that by 
adjusting as much as possible 
to US sensitivities the confer- 
ence can increase the odds of 
a ratification by Congress to 
10or20years’time- 

That in turn raises the 
other key issue: whether, in 
trying to meet US objections 
while roping to as many other 
countries as possible, the 
states unequivocally in 
favour of a court might not be 
sacrificing too much. Some 
remarkable dimbdowns have 


already been made. 

It is agreed, for example, 
that the court will accept a 
soldier's plea that he, or she. 
was obeying orders — the ar- 
gument used by Adolf Eich- 
mann. Defence counsel need 
show only that “the person 
was under a legal obligation 
to obey orders of the govern- 
ment or the superior in ques- 
tion . . . the person did not 
know that the order was un- 
lawful; and the order was 

not manifestly unlawful”. 

Christopher Hall, a legal ad- 
viser to Amnesty Interna- 
tional, calls this “a repudia- 
tion of Nuremberg, of Tokyo, 
of the war crimes tribunals 
for Rwanda and ex- Yugosla- 
via, and of the Interna tional 
Law Commission's draft code 
of crimes adopted in 1966". 

The draft treaty submitted 
last Friday by the conference 

chairman , Phili ppe TTirsrh of 
Canada, has alarmed not o nly 
pressure groups such as Am- 
nesty but also many dele- 
gates, to particular, it left in a 
US proposal to let the court 
try war crimes “only when 
committed as part of a plan or 
policy”. 

Brita in, praised at earlier 
stages for its principled stand, 
has been criticised for fa ilin g 
to adopt a clear position, espe- 
cially on the powers of the in- 
dependent prosecutor, though 
on Friday Robin Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, urged Ma- 
deleine Albright, the US sec- 
retary of state, to soften 


Washington's hard line. foul of suspicions from the Britain would stride in and 

Mr Cook made the ICC a Home Office and indifference take a lead,” said one lobby- 
centrepiece of his “ethical for- from Tony Blair. 1st “But they haven't done 

eign policy” but has fallen “There were hopes that that” 






Presidency 

President plus two vies 
presidents. Elected by 
Judges lor three-year term 


TbaHtaSM^* 


Judges ill 

Seventeen to nineteen 
judges, each from a 
different country. 
Elected famine years 
by ratifying states. ^ 


Prosecutor’s 
m Office - 


Registrar's 

Department 


Courts 


O Prosecutor 

elected by ^ 

ratifying states 
for nine yeass. 

O Deputy prosecutor^) 0 
also elected for nine 
years. 


O Advisors o Trials I WWon 

On sex crimes and ' • Vadpe&chmcbers erf dree Judges 

crimes against chOdnen. ••• ,QBcgt. 


O investigators 
Appointed by the 
prosecutor 


■ Various chambers of one or three 


7 Registrar (court’s chief 
administrator) 

Bected by judges for 5 years 

O Victims and witnesses 
unit 

"Provide protection 

measures and security 
arrangements, counselling and 
a ssista n c e for witnesses, 
victims., and others at risk on . 
account of testimony" 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


A T the BBC, distasteful 
rumours surround 
the Government's 
baffling refusal to appoint 
David Puttnam as the new 
vice chairman. After he was 
invited to apply for the post, 
it is thought that John Birt 
decided against Lord Pntt- 
aam, and put the word 
around that he was “not in- 
telligent enough" to under- 
stand the golden future he 
himself has planned, and 
had a word with his close 
friend and walking compan- 
ion Mandy Mandelson, who 
amiably suggested in Down- 
ing Street that Puttnam was 
not to be trusted. Puttnam ’s 
name was removed from the 
short list and although a fu- 
rious Chris Smith put it 
straight back, the damage 
was done. I find this hard to 
believe ofBirty . . .almost as 
hard as the suggestion that 
he allowed new Labour peer 
Melvyn Bragg to he sacked 
from Start The Week (crazily 
so, given that David Mellor, 
who has a government-ap- 
pointed football job, pre- 
sents a football show) out of 
jealousy. Birty is hardly the 

kind of man toresent the fact 
that he left LWT just too 
soon to qualify for the share 
options that made Melvyn 
wealthy. It's not like him. 


A LSO ennobled 

recently (for services 
to the Tory party and 
the Colombian balance of 
trade figures) was Tim Bell. 
The peerage gave no one 
greater pleasure than the 
Diary. Well, perhaps there 
was someone after alL 
“Tim,’' reads a fax from 
Washington which he has 
been proudly sharing with 
admirers, “Denis and I are 
thrilled that you are to join 
the House ofLords. It Is 
really good news and so 
richly deserved.” (How true, 
how very true. Is there a no- 
bler soul alive today?) “The 
old team will be inaction 
again! Warm congratula- 
tions. Margaret” The old 
team in action again .. . 
bless the mad old trout, she 
still knows howto instil the 
fear of God. 


I AM delighted to see Dolly 
Draper cementing his 
reputation for journalis- 
tic integrity with a Daily 
Telegraph profile of Ed Balls 
and his highly regarded MP 
missus Yvette Cooper. Here 
is one piece of Dolly's worts 
that was certainly not 
cleared in advance with 
Mandy —perhaps because it 
was shown to Mr Balls, who 
(when agreeing to the Inter- 
view before Doliygate broke) 
demanded and was given 
fall copy approval. The 
article is headlined “Will 
this couple make it to Num- 
ber 107” and concludes that, 
yes, Indeed they will. Splen- 
did, Fearless stuff. Dolly may 
have ditched hte chances of 
political progress, but on 
this form a staff job with 
HeUoi magazine is his for the 
asking. 


T HE race to become 
Mayor of London at- 
tracts a surprise con- 
tender. He Is Charles Bron- 
son, Her Majesty's most 
dangerous and folsomely 
bearded house guest. The 
“official press release” 
Charles sends to announce 
his candidacy Is an engaging 
montage of images, in which 
a pig appears In the upper 
section of an open top double 
decker bus. while he stands 
at the centre with Eras on 
his head. “Ifyou want a 
strong, loyal and caring 
mayor, there's only one 
choice,” goes his slogan. 
“Charles Bronson, the only 
sane choice.” In truth. 
Charles may not appeal to ail 
(after various unfortunate 
hostage-taking incidents, 
the prison governor vote 
may be beyond him), and 
current market research 
shows him trailing Ken Liv- 
ingstone, and only Just 
ahead of Lord Archer. 


A REMARKABLE find 
has been sent to the 
Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington by an ama- 
teur archeologist “Dear Sir, 
Thank you for your latest 
submission to the Institute, 
labelled T932 1 l-D. layer 
seven, next to the clothes- 
line post, Humanoid skull,” 
replies Harvey Rowe, cura- 
tor of antiquities. “We have 
given this specimen a care- 
ful and detailed examina- 
tion. and regret to inform 
you that we disagree with 
your theory that It repre- 
sents conclusive proof of the 
presence of Early Man In 
Charleston County two mil- 
lion years ago. Rather, It ap- 
pears that wbat you have 
found is the head of a Barbie 
dolL of the variety one of our 
staff, who has small chil- 
dren, believes to be ‘Malibu 
Barbie’.” 



The Third Way is staring Labour in 
the face. But they haven’t seen it yet 



W HAT'S the big idea? 
Whafs the single, uni- 
fying creed that de- 
fines the Government? It’s the 
question that unites friends 
and enemies alike. Wbat, be- 
sides this policy or that slo- 
gan, does New Labour actu- 
ally believe In? 

Politicos have straggled 
since May last year to find an 
answer, searching for the con- 
necting thread of logic that 
might tie together the various 
schemes and initiatives pur- 
sued by Tony Blair and his 
ministers. What, they won- 
der, is the creed that unites 
welfiare-to-wo rk, say, and de- 
volution for Scotland? Why is 
this Government reforming 
the House ofLords and priva- 
tising the air traffic control 
system? Some speak of a 
Third Way — but what does 
the phrase actually mean? 

Those looking for dues 
spent yesterday poring over 
Gordon Brown's spending 
plans. As a three-year blue- 
print this must be the clearest 
window yet on the soul of 
New Labour — authored by 
the Chancellor, the Govern- 
ment's resident ideas man 
And yet, for all its force and 
internal coherence, Brown's 
Commons speech still lacked 
an explicit articulation of the 
guiding principle which ani- 
mates this Government The 
closest Brown came was 
"modernisation” — mention- 
ing the word 12 times. 

Some regard this as a posi- 
tive development, a sign that 
our politics has moved away 
from the stifling dogma of the 
past to a more open pragma- 
tism. Now ideology matters 
less than competence and 
practicality: whafs good is 
what works. 

But New Labour should be 
wary of this brand of Politics 


Lite. If s seductive now, while 
times are good. But when the 
Government eventually en- 
counters turbulence, most 
likely in a recession, it will 
pine for a guiding star of 
principle. Margaret Thatcher 
was able to weather the 
storms of the early 1980s 
partly because she was lami- 
nated by conviction. Even 
when her course for the 
country proved choppy and 
traumatic, voters stuck with 
her — confident they knew 
where she was going. 

New Labour cannot yet say 
the same. But it might For 
the Government could quite 
easily describe its mission in 
grand language. It could say it 
aspires to a revolutionary 
goal, one which informs 
every decision if takes: the 
establishment In Britain of 
popular sovereignty. 

In tTipt single phrase It 
might capture both its eco- 
nomic and constitutional pro- 
gramme, arguing that both 
are means to the same end: 
allowing people to he in 
charge of their own lives. 

That principle would, in an 
Instant, lend coherence to the 
current ragbag of changes to 
our political system. Minis- 
ters could explain that Scot- 
land Is to have Its own parlia- 
ment, Wales and Northern 
Ireland their assemblies and 
London its mayor because 
Whitehall has no business 
running those places from on 
high: the Scots, Welsh. North- 
ern Irish and Londoners 
should be in charge of their 
own communities. 

The House of Lords has no 
room for hereditary peers be- 
cause one half of the nation's 
law-making body should not 
be in the hands of a caste 
selected by birth: the people 
should be in charge Instead. 


(The same logic would rule 
out a second chamber chosen 
on the nod of the Prime 
Minister.) 

The overhaul of the benefits 
system could be cast in the 
same terms. £n the past. 
Labour could say, the poor 
were to be ‘Tooted after” by 
the well-off; via foe mecha- 
nism of foe state. Now. New 
Labour could explain, it 
wants to wean the poor off 
that dependency. It wants 
single mothers and the young 
employed not to be told by 
government bow much they 
have to spend each week, bid 
to be able to earn their own 
money. It could argue that 
there is nothing mare liberat- 
ing than the move from pas- 
sive recipient to active partic- 
ipant — from hand-out to 
hand-up — and that even the 
least privileged have foe right 
to be in charge of their own 
lives. 

C OURSING through that 
idea would be a new 
kind of wariness of the 
state. Of course. New Labour 
has already made its break 
from foe Statism of Labour 
past, abandoning what Tony 
Blair calls “the old tax-and- 
Spend". But so for that case 
h ag been presented In terms 
of electoral reality, not philo- 
sophical. principle: the 
Labour party of foe 1990s has 
accepted that In the post- 
Thatcher era people just 
won't vote for higher taxes 
and greater spending. 

What New Labour has 
foiled to do is make that case 
in principled terms of its own, 
beyond mere grudging accep- 
tance of Thatch erite reality. 
But it could. It could suggest 
that foe left erred when it 
rested all its hopes on the 
central state, that there is 


nothing Inherently progres- 
sive in constantly expanding 
foe reach of government — 
that there is a liberation in 
helping people become mas- 
ters of their own lives. 

Gordon Brown hinted at 
that left-leaning brand of anti- 
statism yesterday, explaining 
that he wanted to spend pub- 
lic money only on those tasks 
which government alone 
could perform: chiefly health 
and education. If foe state 
need not be Involved, it 
shouldn’t be, he said. Hence 
foe new batch of privatisa- 
tions and Labour's urging of 
business to take on tasks pre- 
viously left to WhitebalL 

What it might amount to is 
a project which reunites eco- 
nomic liberalism with its po- 
litical counterpart — free 
market economics with genu- 
ine self-government If New 
Labour were to embrace it 
folly, there would be big steps 
to take. It would have to junk 
the nannylsm which led it to 
ban beef-on-the-bone, for ex- 
ample, or reconsider its cur- 
rent indulgence of the monar- 
chy. For, as the American 
Revolution of 222 years ago 
proved, if “we foe people 1 ' are 
sovereign, there is no place 
for an unelected monarch 
claiming to be sovereign in 
the same land. 

These are big leaps for 
Labour and the left. But there 
are useful precedents, both in 
the land of popular sover- 
eignty — foe United States — > 
and in our own, radical past 
We don’t really need to dream 
up a Third Way: we’ve found 
it already. 


Jonathan Freed lard Is the 
author of Bring Home The 
Revolution: How Britain Can 
Live The American Dream (4th 


I thought I was just a banister and Labour MP for Medway. Silly me 

I am a toolbox 


Robert 

Marshall-Andrews 


I HAVE a contract. 1 got it 
last month. It was 
drafted by a minor liter- 
ary genius tn Labour Party 
Headquarters at AQUbank 
Tower In order to regulate 
my activities as an MP be- 
tween now and the next 
election. With a fine sense 
of metaphor, the contract 
refers to itself as a “Tool- 
box*', Now in 30 years as a 
lawyer dabbling at the edge 
of commercial jurispru- 
dence l have never seen a 
contract which is also a 
toolbox. Intrigued, I read 
on and It all became clear, 
as you will see. 

The point of this contract 
(which I was asked to sign 
at the top and bottom) was 
to ensure that I did certain 
things to my constituents in 
Medway. The most Impres- 
sive was to visit 26,000 of 
them personally by the next 
election. I was suddenly 
gripped by a sense of enthu- 


siasm. What a wonderful 
prospect for them and. met 
I read on, bat quickly dis- 
cerned an apparent flaw in 
this otherwise luminous 
and poetic document. It 
contained no instructional 
help In wbat I should do to 
the 26,000 citizens of Roch- 
ester and Chatham and the 
Hoo Peninsula. 1 searched 
for a hidden appendix. 
There was none. Then sud- 
denly 1 had it There was a 
code. It explained why this 
contract this elegant piece 
of prose, was also called a 
“toolbox”. It was not a met- 
aphor for the contract It 
was a metaphor for me. 
Armed with a toolbox or. 
more accurately, as a toot- 
box, i was to go to 26,ooo of 
my constituents and offer 
them some small bat useful 
service. Exactly what ser- 
vice would probably de- 
pend m>on their ■ require- 
ments and needs. Mentally 
I rehearsed my role: 

“Good morning, I am 
Robert Marshall- Am draws 
QC, your Labour Member 
of Parliament but 1 am also 


a toolbox. No, please do not 
shut the door. Here is my 
Mill bank identity card tes- 
tifying that Z am wholly 
qualified for this operation. 

“Of course you were in 
bed. That is only natural at 
4^ 0am. But please appreci- 
ate that Z have another 
24,642 constituents to visit 


If! were mucking 
about in parliament I 
couldn’t look at your 
U-bend, could I? 


Most services, however 
small, take at least five 
minutes to complete to a 
high standard. No doubt 
you will appreciate that I 
need to start early. In feet Z 
hardly start at all. It is a 
matter of continuous pro- 
cess. Yes, it is hard from 
time to time. 

“However, I am also a 
trained vote-blitzer, So food 
and sleep mean little to me. 


“What is this? Oh, this is 
my toolbox. I appreciate It 
looks more tike a small 
handcart, bat Z must be pre- 
pared to carry out a vast 
range of services. The 
trailer behind foe hand- 
cart? That is a reference 
library. Indeed it was the 
reference library before it 
dosed. 

“Are you still there? I am 
sorry foe head strap fell 
over my eyes. Yes, it ia an 
Interesting device. They are 
manufactured in Tibet to 
assist in the pulling of the 
handcart. They are avail- 
able, at a small discount, to 
members of foe parliamen- 
tary Labour Party. Now I 
wonder if it ia possible to 
offer yon some small 
service? 

“Oh came, surely there is 
something? X cannot but 
notice that foe hinge on foe 
front gate was loose and the 
paint... I see. Well per- 
haps you have a pet that 
requires deworming? 

*T see. Well, possibly dry 
rot or areas of Infestation. 
Carpet mites can be espe- 


cially hard to detect for the 
untrained eye. Compost? T 
happen to have a bag of 
high-nitrate horse-dung in 
the toolbox, well-rotted, 
brilliant for aaal e as. Hedge 
dipping? Re-grouting? 
Knife sharpening? House 
clearance? Oh. come come, 
what about all that nasty 
scale round foe bath? 

“Oh very well, but this is 
very disappointing, really. 
X Shall have to make a 
report Perhaps yon would 
sign . . . What? Pension? 
Foar pension? No, I’m 
afraid that’s a matter for 
arliament, yon know. 

ose johnnies up in 
Westminster. 

“No, no. I’m afraid yon 
have got that quite wrong, 
bat don’t worry, it’s a 
really common error. It’s 
what we call the old poli- 
tics. Jus* think for a mo- 
ment: if I were up there 
mucking about In parlia- 
ment I couldn’t be down 
here looking at your U-bend 
now could I? And besides. It 
would be terribly Irritating 
for foe Government” 
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More like 
France 




G AZING at foe magnifi- 
cence of the gleaming 
new Stade de France, 
shimmering, havering in the 
night sky, millions of 
World Cup viewers across the 
globe admired the glory of 
what a confident high-spend- 
ing state can do. The French 
enjoy the sense of national 
pride that springs from collec- 
tive endeavour — elegant 
TGV railways, the test and 
silent metro, the Louvre pyra- 
mid. the Bastille opera, nine 
reburblshed city stadiums 
and a civic infrastructure 
that made the staging of the 
World Cup a triumph. 

Now we are bidding for the 
cup in 2003. But what can we 
offer in comparison, in our 
present post-Tory state? Imag- 
ine the television eye of the 
world cast into the heart of 
our major cities as they are 
now, and wonder whether we 
might find ourselves cringing 
at some cf the sights — or lack 
of them. What public services 
and well-kept public spaces 
have we to offer for global adr 
miration? Not our seedy and 
chaotic railways, that's for 
sure. Notfoel/ondan under- 
ground or public transport 
elsewhere, nor good roads to 
compensate (the French have 
both). Black rubbish hags are 
a dominant feature of the 
British urban landscape. 

True, the Lottery has scat- 
tered foe country with new 
arts, museum and heritage 
projects, soon to open surpris- 
ing fine sights in unexpected 
places. But these are no sub- 
stitute for the thing s th at only 
a well-flinded state can do. 

The French spend 50 per 
cent of GDP, we only spend 40 
per cent — and everywhere in 
both countries that difference 
hits you in the eye. We have 
lost our own tradition of pride 
in collective spending for the 
public good. We lost it under 
foe last Labour government 
anyone watching Tuesday 
night's Channel 4 documen- 
tary on foe 2979 winter of dis- 
content will have been 
reminded how trust in gov- 
ernment spending died 
among foe unburied bodies 
and hospital workers barring 
the doors to patients. It paved 
the way to 18 years of extol- 
ling everything private, deni- 
gration of everything public. 

Two decades of civic ne- 
glect take a tot of catching up 
— not just in infrastructure, 
but crucially in public atti- 
tudes. A generation reared on 
the mantra that all spending 
is sin needs to have its eyes 

opened to the good that wise 
public spending can do. So 
yesterday marked this Gov- 
ernment’s first giant step on 
the long road towards build- 
ing that trust and enthusi- 
asm. “Step by step making 
Britain better and stronger,” 
said the Chancellor. Just so. 

T HIS is neither a socialist 
nor hn instinctively rad- 
ical Government — hut 
it is progressive. It believes 
the state, well-managed, can 
get things (tone. It breathes 
confidence in its own ability 
to force efficiency and effec- 
tiveness out of every penny 
Spent — and demonstrate it to 
an erstwhile disbelieving 
nation. Seeing is believing, 
and there’s no doubt that in 
this first leap forward foe em- 
phasis is mainly (but to give 
due credit, not entirely) on the 
most visible forms of spend- 
ing— bright things for all to 
admire The country must 
look and feel better. People 
must see the public sector not 
as the usual seedy, peeling 
fourth-rate worst, but as the 
best there Is. Pride in public 
services wflJ only come when 
a GP surgery ora bus across 
the city feels as modem and 
keen to please as a travel 
agent or restaurant 
That's why new and refur- 
bished hospitals feature 
strongly, with a customer- 
friendly computerised ap- 
pointment systems and qual- 
ity league tables for all to 
read- In education, priority 
goes to renewing 6,000 school 
buildings f allen into shameful 
disrepair. How can pupils feel 
education is precious if any 
test-food restaurant seems 
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better equipped? How can 
high-calibre people be per- 
suaded to teach in premises 
no one has cared about for de- 
cades? If public transport is a 
disgrace, that’s not surpris- 
ing: it was cut by 25 per cent 
by the last government Now 
if s to get 5 per cent more each 
year, with 150 integrated 
transport schemes nation- 
wide. 

But there Is some bravery 
too. Not everything will be 
popular. Poor pensioners are 
deservedly big winners — up 
13 per cent, with a new mini- 
mum pension guarantee. 
What that means Is some- 
thing that will not please Bar- 
bara Castle, but is the right 
thing to do. Expect all future 
money to be targeted on the 
poorest, with a new delivery 

system to make sure they get 
it while the universal princi- 
ple is progressively weak- 
ened. Taking child benefit 
from betteroff i6-l8-year<ads 
is brave but right targeting 
foe money on ter bigger main- 
tenance allowances for poor 
children staying on at schooL 
(Wisely, this will be piloted 
first to prove it works as an 
incentive to stay on.) And 
there is more money for over- 
seas aid, hardly something 

there’s a public clamour for. 

As for social programmes, 
there has never been scute a 
good package of projects de- 
signed to delve into the causes 

of poverty. Sure Start echo- 
ing the old US Head Start pro- 
gramme, alms to catch all foe 
03-year-olds in the 250 most 
hard-pressed areas, bringing 
mothers and toddlers from 
birth Into a network of femily 
centres offering health, emo- 
tional and early education 
help- A new deal for commu- 
nities will offer human 
regeneration schemes, to 
matrix the existing (and extra) 
single regeneration budget 
programmes on foe worst es- 
tates, creating public jobs and 



Extra money is the 
only carrot that 
forces people 
to co-operate 


training as part of rebuilding 
bad housing. 

OK, cynics may say they’ve 
seen It ail before. Labour gov- 
ernments have tried these 
things in one form or another 
years ago. Some of us. remem- 
ber all kinds of optimistic 
acronyms for long-gone, semi- 
toned schemes. But this time 
the Government has set out 
with a fiercer determination 
than ever to tackle the fiend- 
ish problem of getting compet- 
ing budgets on the ground to 
work together, instead of 
against one another. It would 
be remarkable if all these 
things worked everywhere. 
But this time Labour has a 
firmer grip over local author- 
ity and local health spending. 
Extra money is the only car- 
rot (hat forces people to co- 
operate. This time these pro- 
grammes will be tightly 
monitored and evaluated. If 
so m et hi ng doesn't work, 
they'll try something else. 

And again, and again, until it 
does. 

Is it enough money? It’s 
plenty to be going on with. It 
will make a huge difference to 
all those things foe Govern- 
ment really cares about And 
most Important of all, the pub- 
lic will see all around them 
the fruits of that money. So if. 
by some miracle, we were to 
win the bid for the 2006 World 
Cup, there is every chance, 
(barring catastrophic reces- 
sion), that we shall by then 
look a little more like Prance 
and a little less like the flot- 
sam left in foe wake of Mrs 
Thatcher. 
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Brown’s 

blockbuster 

It’s a stunning statement 

GORDON BROWN appeared to have pulled 
off the impossible yesterday. He promised 
sharply increased spending on education 
and health of socialist proportions yet 
within a tight fiscal framework that would 
be the envy of any sound-money Tory. He is 
p la nn ing to raise education spending by an 
unexpectedly large 5A per cent a year over 
the next three years (in real terms) com- 
pared with an average of 1.4 per cent a year 
during the 18 years of the last government. 
It may look less impressive averaged over 
the whole of this parliament (in cluding the 
first two years of near-freeze) but it is real 
money nevertheless. And it will have been 
achieved without any of the increases in 
income taxes which many critics said were 
needed. 

Spending will be front-end loaded, start- 
ing at £3 billion more next year leading to 
£10 billion in the third year, creating what 
could be the country's first pre-electoral 
boom based on education spending as op- 
posed to excessive consumption. No one can 
now doubt what Labour meant by “educa- 
tion, education, education” — even if teach- 
ers would be wise not to expect much of the 
surplus to spill over into higher wages. The 
Chancellor is planning a s imilar 4.7 per cent 
rise in health spending over the next three 
years compared with 2.5 per cent a year 
during the last parliament Extra spending 
is being tied to performance so it doesn't 
leak out into what are regarded as less 
desireable objectives (including inflati on- 


busting pay settlements). What is more, this 
increase in spending is talcing place against 
predictions — validated by the National 
Audit Office — of a steadily growing budget 
surplus totalling £30 billion over the three 
years. In cash terms, this is bigger than the 
freak surpluses produced by an overheated 
economy at the end of the 1980s. - 

Where’s the catch? The sharp increase in 
priority spending is at the cost of cut backs 
in such other sectors as defence, agricul- 
ture, trade and industry where the squeals 
won’t be loud enough to be heard. This will 
achieve an overall growth in ciirrmt spend- 
ing (everything except capital expenditure) 
of 2J25 per cent a year, roughly in line with 
the boped-fbr growth of the whole economy. 
This is unlikely to scare the City which will 
be very impressed by the looming budget 
surplus after so many years of deficit Of 
course, these plans could fell apart if the 
economy slides into a recession during the 
next few years. This could happen if the 
succession of interest hikes, associated with 
the overvalued pound, .turns the planned 
slowdown into something more sinister. 1 
Yesterday’s improvement in inflation sug- 
gests the Rank of England may have erred 
in the direction of ove rkill. But the Trea- 
sury insists that these projections have been 
based- on the expected slowdown in eco- 
nomic growth — flagged in the Budget — to 
1.5 to 2 per cent next year and 2JS5 to 2.75 per 
cent the following year. 

There are two other potential weaknesses. 
Gordon Brown may be hard pushed to keep 
the lid on public sector pay, which is rising 
at only 2.5 per cent compared with 5£ per 
cent in the private sector. It will take all the 
Chancellor’s guile to target some extra 
resources into priority areas (such as scarce 
teachers) while preventing industrial unrest 
among other disgruntled public sector em- 
ployees. Mr Brown's plans could also run 


into trouble if hospitals, schools and other 
institutions fail to agree to the improved 
performance criteria the Chancellor is in- 
sisting on as a quid pro quo for extra nash. 
In that event, will he really withhold the 
money? We shall see. These reservations 
apart, Mr Brown has delivered an extremely 
impressive Comprehensive Spending 
Review which appears to f ulfill nearly all of 
the high targets he set himself 

Even the most optimistic so cial policy 
experts were rubbing their eyes in disbelief 
yesterday at the Government’s unexpected 
generosity. This month's promise from the 
Prime Minister at the 50th birthday party of 
the National Health Service for sustainable 
year on year real increases was fully real- 
ised. The 4.7 per cent real increase over each 
of the next three years in England will 
compensate for the squeeze over the last two 
years pulling up the average for this parlia- 
ment to 3.7 per cent compared to the 2^ per 
rent over the last parliament. 

The extra money for education will mean 
more money for pre-school children, nurs- 
ery school children and further education 
institutions which with sixth form colleges 
now account for 60 per cent of our 16- to 19- 
year-olds in education. The new money has 
come just in time with two-thirds of FE 
colleges in debt It will also make it easier 
for ministers to meet their target in reduc- 
ing Haas sizes in primary schools. 

Almost equally important is the way the 
new increases will help the less well off. 
Further education will begin to address the 
Kennedy Committee’s proposals for improv- 
ing access to disadvantaged young people. A 
new joint health and education programme 
for femiiifis with children under three in 
need of support will be launched today. The 
expansion of nursery education will be 
targeted towards the less well off and the 
increase in school budgets will help them 


deal with disaffected teenagers reducing the 
numbers at risk erf social exclusion. 

On both pensions and child benefits the 
Chancellor signalled his readiness to look 
after the poorest There will be a minimum 
income g uaran tee, ensuring the two million 
poorest pensioners on income support get 
increases not just above prices but also 
earnings: £2.5 billion in the next three years. 
And the Chancellor has rightly refused to 
drop his plan to introduce maintenance 
grants for poor sixth formers. The aim is to 
encourage children from low income fam- 
ilies to stay on in education. There will be 
pilot schemes to test the effects of such 
grants. If they succeed, child benefit for 
children aged 16 and over will be redistri- 
buted from the better off to the poor. 

There will be those in Old Labour who 
will undoubtably criticise the Chancellor for 
daring to plan for a big budget surplus when 
there are still desperate needs to be fulfilled. 
But most people will be stunned by the deft 
way he is co mbining high spending in key 
areas with help for the poor and a budget 
surplus. Announcements like these often 
look different a day or two later when the 
documents have been studied more care- 
fully. But if Treasury claims that there are 
no “smoking guns” turns out to be true, 
yesterday’s statement could turn out to be a 
defining moment for New Labour — and for 
Gordon Brown as welL 


A threat too far 

Kicking human rights around 

THREATENING TO take away the ball has 
been given a new meaning by Washington 
in its row over the powers of a future 
International Cr iminal Court Yesterday in 
Rome, where a UN conference on establish- 


ing the court is trying to reach agreement 
notes of a bizarre warning were being 
circulated. These purport to reflect a recent 
conversation between US Defence Secretary 
William Cohen and his German opposite 
number, Volker Ruhe. Unless the Clinton 
administration has its way on the terms of 
the new court Mr Cohen warned. Washing- 
ton would have to reconsider its “commit- 
ment of forces to Europe". 

There was a time when such a threat 
would have been greeted with cheers by 
those who regarded the US as heightening 
rather than lessening cold war tensions — 
not to mention the “other side”. But in the 
psycho-culture of the post-cold war era, US 
military commitment to Europe is regarded 
as essential This has been demonstrated in 
Bosnia and may yet again be shown in and 
around Kosovo. The East European 
countries clamouring to join Nato also seek 
the re-assurance of a US connection. 

Washington rejects any formula which 
would give the new court global jurisdiction 
and allow it to try accused war cr iminals 
whether or not their home state consents. 
This is a miserable position to maintain , 
and it lines up the US with Iran, Syria and 
China. It means, for example, that Belgrade 
and the Bosnian Serbs could block indefi- 
nitely the prosecution for war crimes of 
Ratko Mladic and Radovan Karadzic. It is 
hard to tell whether the US really believes 
that its forces in Europe might be accused of 
committing war crimes: if it does, that is 
another sort of problem. The usual excuse of 
congressional opposition is being cited. But 
if the US does opt out, then the court will be 
reduced to impotence. In an age that has 
bred Pol Pot, Saddam Hussein, and a host of 
other violators of h uman rights, the world’s 
only superpower cannot just walk off the 
pitch. This is an ethical game which every- 
one must play. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Why gentlemen 
prefer bald 

C AN your anonymous 
source (Hour of truth, July 
6} be suffering from a severe 
case of sour grapes when 
c laimin g iTVs new consumer 
series Is “not doing very 
well"? The programme, We 
Can Work ItOut, made by 
Yorkshire Television, has a 
list erf journalistic scoops to its 
credit. With audiences of 
more than eight million. Its 
last two programmes have 
been in the TV Top 40 — a 
brilliant performance for a 
new factual show. 

Steve Anderson. 

Controller, NewB & Current 
Aflairs.ITV 

C HRIS Bell's explanation of 
the supposed preference 
for blonde hair (Letters, July 
13) doesn’t stand up to scru- 
tiny. Surely in "evolutionary 
terms”, bald females ought to 
be having the most flin? 

Jim Buck. 

Sheffield. 

IS not the most obvious 
1 reason why gentlemen pre- 
fer blondes that they’re easier 
to find In the dark? 

Elliott BlgneU. 

Basel, 

Switzerland. 

A CORRESPONDENT sug- 
/“Vgested Gay Pride on the 
Garvaghy Road (Letters, July 
14). Surely the costumes 
wouldn't be bizarre enough? 
LesStennett. 

Preston. 


nr jjuujw* ^ — 

»r$ pulling each other's 
s in France (Fife to collar 
-pullers, July 131 could 
■ this problem by making 
tiLrts tighter and the 
is shorter. Campaign for 
uni of shorter shorts, 
n Banton. 


Those other British isles 


W HAT a shame the 

natives of these shores 
won’t have reciprocal 
rights to settle on the “unin- 
habited’’ British Indian 
Ocean Territory (Last out- 
crops of empire brought Into 
the fold, July 14). I quite fancy 
a tropical paradise cm a De- 
pendent Territory where no 
one lives. Could we not use the 
islands for new homes instead 
of England’s green belt? 

Or is “uninhabited” abit 
wide of the mark? There are 
quite afew web sites and tele- 
phone facilities cm one of the 
islands. Diego Garda. And I 
suppose that for the Home 
Office to allow people to go to 
Diego Garcia, they'd have to 
evict the huge American 
naval base. But we wouldn’t 
have to worry about the Ilols 
people, packed off to Mauri- 
tius in the 1960s and 70s by 
previous British govern- 
ments. They didn’t want to go 


so, eventually, in 1962, they 
were paid £34 million compen- 
sation, partly to preclude 
them from returning. So that's 
all right then. 

Naturally, rd like to view 
the place before taking out a 
mortgage* What time is the 
next B-52 flight to the 
territory? 

David Py bus. 

Peterborough. 

ITMAYweflbethatthewin- 
I tong argument for granting 
100,000 new British passports 
was the fact that very few 
people would take up citizen- 
ship in the UKfrom British 
Dependent Territories. 

But the decision to grant 
passports Is Important and 
deeply symbolic, against the 
backdrop of strongly held 
views within the ethnic mi- 
nority communities In the UK, 
that Gibraltar and thw Folk- 
lands were treated so differ- 


ently from other British De- 
pendent Territories. 

The Government is to be con- 
gratulated for taking thin im- 
portant step when many, of us 
believe that there has been so 
much unfairness over the 
years in British nationality 
policy. 

Claude Moraes. 

Director, 

Joint Council for the 
Welfare aflmmigrants. 

\ A /HIT .B I agree in principle 
VV with giving full British 
citizenship to residents of the 
Islands ctf the empire, I And it 
hard to accept that ft will not 
be reciprocated. It appears we 
have gone from one form of 
apartheid to another. Not that 
I would like to live in the At- 
lantic Alcatraz of St Helena, 
hut I would like to have the 
choice. 

Gregory Edelston. 

London. 


Our pride in our gay son 


ountry Diary is on Pago 10 


I WAS surprised by the selfish 
I attitudes expresskl by the 
parents quoted in your article 
about the support group for 
parents of lesbians and gays 
(Tm gay, mum. Society, July 
8). How can these parents be 
supportive to their children 
when they are so wrapped up 
in their own misery? 

Surely they realise that the 
child who has come out is the 
same one they loved before 
they knew they were homo- 
sexual? Nothing about their 
child has changed because of 
their disclosure. They will 
have a tough enough life in a 
predominantly straight, ho- 
mophobic society without 
having to endure the agonies 
of their selfish parents. 

I am ashamed to admit that I 
have avoided telling some 

people that our son is gay, but 
only because I felt that It 


would embarrass them after 
they have made homophobic 
remarks. But no more. In 
future I shall tell them what I 
think of their comments and 
why . If there are same people 
who can’t accept us as parents 
of a gay son, then that’s their 
problem and their loss. 

Our son came out to us 
while he was away atari col- 
lege; he wrote us a beautiful 
letter explaining his feelings 
and we were grateful that he 
felt that he could confide in us. 
Nothing has changed in our 
relationship with our son. We 
love him and are very proud of 
him and his achievements. 

1 hope the people quoted in 
your article can eventually ac- 
cept their children for what 
they are and start enjoying 
their relationships again. 
Valerie Mayes. 

Newton Abbot, Devon. 


Blood Orange 



Orange 
lal they 
pbold an 
dition” 
ke these 

ante bed 

year on 
rue that 
1 say to 
<en com- 
ffOuMn’t 
ere else, 
abuse at 
to what 


The “tradition" argument 
is a weak attempt to obscure 
the only possible explanation 
for the inarches: humiliation. 
How can the marches he an 
important part of the Protes- 
tant culture or religion? Was 
the reason that Henry vm 
broke from Rome that he 
wanted to bang a huge drum 
while wearing a bowler hat 
but the Pope wouldn’t let 
him? 

And the idea that it’s the 
flamboyant banners and 
colours which make them an 
attraction is as .daft as some- 
one excusing their past be- 
haviour by saying: “I warn t 
interested in the politics. I 
just took part because the 
shirts were a soothing shade 
erf brown.” 

Besides, if Intimidation 
isn’t the reason fix: marching, 
why is it so important that 
the route passes through 
Catholic areas? Unless the 
local Tourist Board brochure 
says: “The Garvaghy Road is 
best known fin* its wonderful 
panoramic views. From the 


post box half way down you 
can enjoy a breathtaking 
landscape which goes from 
one end of Drmncree shop- 
ping centre to the other. Well 
worth a visit even if for some 
reason you have to camp at 
one end for a fortnight before 
getting the chance." 

Nor is it a celebration erf 

“community”, as if the pa- 
rades are like a village fete. 
Unless they’re advertised 
with posters In the local pub, 
saying “Come to Ye Olde Sing 
Billy Fayre. Knock a Catholic 
nut of their haute and win a 
goldfish. Three goes a pound. 
Delicious scones baked by 
Mrs Paisley.” 

But the Orange Order’s de- 
sire to humiliate Isn’t just a 
result of bigoted madness. It's 
been cultivated for 200 years 
by the British. For example 
Tory leader Bonar Law told 
Unionists in 1912: “There is 
no length of resistance to 
which Ulster can go in which 
I would not be prepared to 
support you”. In 1921 the Or- 
ange Order wag granted con- 


ASALESBXANanda 
/Aparent, I read the article 
with growing concern and 
anger. It implied thfl* finding 
out that your son or daughter 
is gay is not only distressing 
but disastrous and inevitably 
traumatic. It was likened to 
coping with “a serious or ter- 
minal illness”. It also implied 
that it means an absence of 
grandchildren. But many les- 
bians and gay men have chil- 
dren, and the same kind oflife 
as any other family . 

It is the heterosexist as- 
sumptions and expectations of 
many within, our society that 
cause us difficulties, and rein- 
force prejudice. I was relieved 
that my daughter is as yet too 
young to pick upa paper and 
read it independently. 1 would 
not have wanted her to be sub- 
jected to newspaper coverage 
which implied many poten- 
tially damaging messages 
about our lives. 

Name and address supplied. 


trol of the new Northern 
Ireland. 

Between then and 1969 
there were only three North- 
ern Irish cabinet ministers 
who were not members of the 
Orange Order. By 1943, 597 

out of 634 civil servants were 
members. How did they man- 
age that? Perhaps the advert 
for Civil Service posts said: 
“Applicants should have 
some knowledge of filin g and 
typing, and will require expe- 
rience in walking and drum- 
bpn g iri g at the same time”. 

Though they can’t have got 
much work done, as the 597 
prdbably spent most of their 
day stomping over the desks 
of the other 37 and tipping up 
their stationery. 

T HE Orange Order ploy 
had a logic. While the 
Order could secure a 
job and a council flat, 
most Protestants felt they had 
an interest In supporting 
their Unionist leaders. Work- 
ers would inarch alongside 
their managers in displays of 
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Mr Livingstone, you presumed 


/^VH Mr Livingstone! The 
V^name of the election 
changes but the rhetoric stays 
the same (Letters, July ll). If 
yon want it to be the members’ 
choice, stop patronising us. 
Ken, and let us vote for whom 
we want— even if it is some- 
one who wants, unlike you it 
seems, to work in partnership 
with the Government, rather 
than against it. 

Simon J enkinso n. 
University of East Anglia. 

r\ESPITE what Liz Davies 
LSmay say (Letters, July 11), 
Steve Bassam is right to argue 
that the Labour Party 
National Executive must rep- 


resent ordinary party 
members. 

The majority of Labour 
Party members wants a 
Labour Government to live a 
long and successful life. Ms 
Davies and her cronies would 
sooner strangle it in infancy. 

Neither the hard left nor the 
old right should be allowed to 
gloat at the thought of interne- 
cine warfare which benefits 
no one but the Tories. I only 
hope we learn the bitter les- 
sons of history. If that means 
leaving the old factions behind 
then so be it 
Jacqueline Bltmden. 
Christchurch, 

Dorset 


Not related 

VOU are right about David 
I Puttman and about what 
he could have done for the 
BBC (Leader, July 14). but you 
are wrong about Gail Rebuck. 
Gail is not responsible for. or 
necessarily a part <rf her bus- 
band’s political connections. 
She is a brilliant business- 
woman and manag er, that’s 
true, but her record of work- 
ing with some of the most Indi- 
vidual and creative publish- 
ing imprints and editors in the 


business should make it clear 
that she’s much else besides. 
Why does the Guardian think 
she would get the BBC job be- 
cause <rf her husband? Where 
is thin line of thinking going? 
With a Guardian file on every 
talented wife in the land? 
Carmen Cailil. 

London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a full 
address. We may edit letters. We 
regret we cannot acknowledge 
those not used. 


cross-class camaraderie. The 
result was that strikes were a 
third as likely as In Bri tain , 
and the Northern Ireland 
TUC wasn't recognised until 
1964. 

The civil rights campaign, 
direct rule and the decline in 
industry have diminishe d the 
power of the Orange Order, 
who have just one thing left to 
remind them of their past 
glory: the marches. So the 
marches are more Important 
to them that ever. They're 
like football fans whose team, 
has folded up. but who still go 
to the ground every week to 
scream abuse. 

Typical of this abuse are 
songs like: 

We killed 10,000 Fenians 

Their flag of truce was 

raised 

So now 10,000 Fenians 

Are lying in their grave. 

Consider this song from a 
poetic point of view. The first 
and third lines only rhyme 
because they end with the 
same word, while “raised” 
and “grave" aren't even dose. 


And this is the culture that’s 
worth celebrating with thou- 
sands of marches , even if you 
have to camp out for a week 
or two to start with. 

Which is why pleas for na- 
tionalists to “learn to live 
with” the marches are mis- 
guided. Teamin g to live with 
the Orange Order Is very dif- 
ferent from learning to live 
with Protestants. Whereas 
most Protestants supported 
the peace deal, 94 per cent of 
the Orange Order opposed ft. 
So peace depends on getting 
the majority of Protestants 
who now distrust the Orange 
Order to openly oppose it 
Next year the Parades Com- 
mission could help this pro- 
cess by taking into consider- 
ation the Orange Order’s 
fondness for staying out all 
night in sleeping bags, and 
rerouting their parades to 
Glastonbury. After a day or 
two they might come up with: 
We saw 10,000 hippies 
Gave them all a shove 
So now 10,000 hippies 
Are lying In the mud- 


Country goes to town to 
dispel sex and drugs image 


I INDA Grant must have had 
I — a recent wet weekend in 
Cornwall with someone she 
didn't like (Kids in the coun- 
tryside smoke a lot of dope 
and screw around because 
drugs and sex are all there is 
to do, July 14). Here in the 
southwest, we have some of 
the best entertainment around 
In the summer. Big festivals 
like Glastonbury are well 
known but there are some 
other brillant weekends on 
offer at Sidmouth and Stives. 
If Grant went to Newquay, she 
would have found hoards of 
happy, healthy teenagers in 
the surf having "good, clean 
fun" and some pretty cool 
shops. 

She does has a point that 
there are not the facilities to 
offer great variety to adoles- 
cents. There are fewer jobs on 
offer. It is often virtually im- 
possible to get to an evening 
at the local college. Pub- 
lic transport around here 
largely stops at 6.30pm. Be- 
cause fewer people live here, 


less money is available to pro- 
vide anything for teenagers to 
do. Lottery fending favours 
urban areas. Local authorities 
in rural areas struggle to pro- 
vide but the paucity of their 
population Is not sufficiently 
recognised by Government 
funding formulas. 

Sue Miller. 

Yeovil, Somerset 

I INDA Grant’s remarks do 
Loot add to the debate about 
rural deprivation. Stating the 
obvious — there is a drug 
problem in the country — 
does not qualify as journal- 
ism. Offering considered and 
practical solutions does. 

Ian Saltern. 

London. 

S URELY city dwellers are 
guilty erf “sleeping with 
their sisters” and have 
“quaint Customs Of antrqal 
abuse” too. Or would such a 
suggestion be insulting? 
Bernard Conning. 

Holywell Green, Halifax. 


Adopt a Cub 

and help WSPA save bears 
from cruelty. 

Guler was found wandering the streets of Istanbul. Hunters 
probably shot her mother so Guler could be taught to 
‘dance’ for tourists. With her 
brother Erol, she's now safe at 
WSPA’s bear sanctuary. You can 
help keep these cubs safe by 
g : ■ » adopting there as a gift. For £15 

we'll send an adoption certificate, 
two photos of the cubs and their 
story. For £25 you'll get an these, 
plus a video of the cubs playing. 
Please help WSPA protect 
bears worldwide. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Lord Boyd-Carpenter 


Courtesies 
of the House 


T he house of Com- 
mons likes its gladi- 
ators. In the 1950s, it 
was well served by 
Richard Crossman 
for Labour and for the Con- 
servatives by John Boyd-Car- 
penter, who has died aged 90. 
Both bad sharp minds and a 
taste for controversy- They 
battled over the pensions leg- 
islation introduced by Boyd- 
Carpenter. Together they ele- 
vated the subject into high 
political drama- The Guard- 
ian’s Norman Shrapnel, argu- 
ably the most acute commen- 
tator of bis day, judged Boyd- 
Carpenter as “word perfect, 
aggressively courteous’’. 

Throughout his 27 years in 
the Commons — on back or 
frootbench, in government or 
opposition — he maintained 
these qualities. Jo (frimond. 
the Liberal leader, thought It 
was a fine exposition of 
Oxford oratory. That was a 
mild description of a pugna- 
cious debater, nonetheless. 
Boyd-Carpenter did not bear 
grudges and accepted the dis- 
appointment dr politics with- 
out sulkiness. 

He was born to a political 
family, his father having 
served in the Commons, lat- 
terly representing Coventry, 
and his grandfather having 
been a distinguished Bishop 

of Ripon. Education at Stowe 
was followed by Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and eventually 
the Middle Temple in 1934. He 
had shown an early appetite 
for politics, becoming presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union and 
a luckless candidate fbr the 
Limehouse constituency of 
the London County Council 
He had barely begun his 
legal career before the onset 
of the second world war. En- 
listment in the Scots Guards 
was followed by service in the 
legal branch of the Allied mil- 
itary government in Italy. He 
bad the daunting task of dis- 
pensing justice, including 
capital punishment; it was a 
task he carried out with a 
sense of duty. He left the 
Army to fight the 1945 general 
election in Kingston-upon- 
Thames, a seat that he served 
conscientiously until 1972. 

The post-war parliament 
was tailored tor Boyd-Carpen- 
ter. The general election had 
decimated Tory ranks and 
many survivors were elderly 
and disinclined for hand-to- 
hand battle. The new member 
for Kingston was determined 
to fight aggressively and use 
every procedural tactic. He 
helped create a disciplined 
and successful opposition 
which culminated in the de- 
termined, and almost legend- 
ary, battle over gas 
nationalisation. 

In 1951 Churchill made 
Boyd-Carpenter financial sec- 
retary to the Treasury, a con- 
genial step on the ministerial 
ladder. He much admired his 
Chancellor, R A (Rab) Butter, 
and approved of the policy of 
restrained public spending 
and cuts in direct taxation. He 
enjoyed battling over the mi- 
nutiae of policy and the rate of 
Treasury executioner, rue- 
fully observing: “No one can 
apply the axe to public spend- 
ing without suffering." Years 
later, be was to compare the 
Rab rhnnrpporship with the 
earty Thatcher years. 

In 1954 Boyd-Carpenter was 
promoted to minister of trans- 
port and civil aviation. Al- 
though he held this office rel- 
atively briefly, he was able to 
announce the planned motor- 
way programme in February, 
1955. It is customary to judge 
Boyd-Carpenter as on the 
Tory right In many instances 
that view was true, but he 
was agnostic rather than radi- 
cal in matters such as public 
ownership — as his handling 
of the transport industries 
and the nationalised British 
road services demonstrated. 

In 1955, Boyd-Carpenter be- 
came minister of pensions 
and national insurance, a 
post he held for seven years. 
He had doubts about Anthony 
Eden, now his p rime minis- 
ter, which initially related to 
domestic politics and his 
judgment of economic and 


social affairs. This concern 
soon embraced foreign af- 
fairs, Eden’s supposed speci- 
ality. Boyd-Carpenter was 
strongly opposed to the Suez 
venture — from a liberal 
viewpoint — and seriously 
considered resigning. 

Happily he decided other- 
wise, and concentrated on a 
major reform of naHnnai in- 
surance retirement pensions, 
which proved to be greatly 
significant, not so much for 
its immediate impact as for 
the principle It established, 
and the political consensus it 
eventually provided. 

Boyd- Carpenter decided to 
end the Beveridge flat-rate 
contribution/benefit princi- 
ple and to have a wage-related 
contribution and benefit This 
in turn ■ encouraged the 
growth of private sector pen- 
sions and, with tax incen- 
tives, stimulated a growth in 
occupational pension 
schemes that gave Britain an 
advantage over her continen- 
tal partners, whose pensions 
were dominated by taxpayer 
finance. The debate was ar- 
gued ahead of the 1959 general 
election with Boyd-Carpenter 
and Crossman as well- 
matched adversaries. The 
former’s mastery of detail and 
nose for politics enabled the 
Conservatives to take and 
hold the Initiative in this as- 
pect of social policy. 

Bpyd-Carpenter was a bene- 
ficiary of Macmillan's major 
Cabinet reshuffle in the sum- 
mer of 1962. He entered the 
Cabinet as Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury, although It 
oaoms extraordinary that he 
had been talcing major deci- 
sions for so long as a non-Cab- 
inet minister. His Chancellor, 

Boyd-Carpenter 
was a pugnacious 
debater; he did not 
bear grudges and 
accepted the 
disappointments 
of politics without 
sulkiness. As a 
minister and a 
committee 
chairman, he 
contributed 
personal charm 
coupled with 
incisive judgment 


Reginald Maudlin g, had the 
remit of relaxing the policy of 
his predecessor, Selwyn 
Lloyd- Thus it is hardly sur- 
prising that Boyd-Carpenter 
was not a reincarnation of tee 
financial secretary that bad 
served Rab a decade earlier. 

Maudling was a congenial 
and worldly companion. They 
argued whether tee income 
tax reductions should foil on 
allowances or rates, Boyd- 
Carpenter favouring the lat- 
ter. By contrast, Boyd-Car- 
penter found Edward Heath 
unhandin g, and b elie ved his 
intransigence over the aboli- 
tion of retail price mainte- 
nance was a crucial vote-loser 
In the 1964 general election. 
This difference of opinion and 
of temperament was to count 
against him when Heath be- 
came party leader. 

After the 1964 general elec- 
tion defeat, Boyd-Carpenter 
was shadow housing spokes- 
man, marking the ministerial 
office now held by his old ad- 
versary. Crossman. It was a 
shortlived affair. After the 
1966 election. Heath — now 
Conservative leader — 
retired him to the back- 
benches, where he remained 
for the rest of Ills Commons 
life. He bore disappointment 
with great philosophy, but it 
was a harsh blow. 

However, Boyd-Carpenter 


showed himself to be a superb 
gadfly in the 1966 parliament 
Many Tories were irked that 
his talen ts were confined to 
the backbenches, and from 
within the 1922 Committee 
there were appeals that he 
should be installed as shadow 
leaflpr of the House. Such 
requests were in vain, but all 
was foot lost The freedom of 
the backbenches enabled him 
to become one of those who 
scuppered tee Wilson plan to 
reform tee House of Lords. 

This demolition task is usu- 
ally credited to Michael Foot 
and Enoch Powell- They cer- 
tainly played a major and 
romantic role, but it was 
never a two-man band- Boyd- 
Carpenter and Robert Shel- 
don used their procedural 
s kips to great effect, and the 
former would have gained 
satisfaction by frustrating 
the-then leader of the House, 
his old sparring partner Rich- 
ard Cross man. 

At this time. Boyd-Carpen- 
ter was also confirming the 
reputation of the public ac- 
counts committee, then hand- 
ling aircraft procurement and 
higher education, some of the 
most delicate matters of pub- 
lic spending. As chairman, he 
contributed personal charm 
coupled with incisive and po- 
litical judgment. With such 
distinguished audltors-gen- 
eral as Sir Edmund Compton 
and Sir Bruce Fraser, he 
added to the authority of the 
committee and its support for 
the House of Commons. 

It was a quality that did not 
secure for him tee Speaker- 
ship in 1970 on the retire- 
ment of Horace King. The 
contest produced two candi- 
dates of powerful ex-ministe- 
rial calibre. Selwyn Lloyd 
and Boyd-Carpenter. The lat- 
ter had been approached by 
backbenchers, but — unlike 
subsequent conventions — 
tee decision was largely in 
the hands of the “usual chan- 
nel" frontbenchers. It was 
widely believed that the 
Labour frontbenchers had a 
strong preference for Selwyn 
Lloyd, who, in the event, 
turned out to be an effective 
Speaker. 

The decision was a disap- 
pointment for Boyd-Carpen- 
ter. Possibly it reflected a 
judgment years earlier by 
Norman Shrapnel: “He does 
not endear himself to tee Op- 
position. He does not try to.” 
Once again Boyd-Carpenter 
did not nurse a grievance, but 
he decided an end had come 
to his Commons days. 

He then proceeded to an 
Indian summer of business 
activities. In 1971, the Civil 
Aviation Authority had been 
created, bringing under one 
heading air traffic control, 
licensing and safety. Boyd- 
Carpenter became its first 
chairman and effectively 
pursued his entrepreneurial 
and regulatory tasks. The 
authority was a hybrid statu- 
tory body retaining a close 
link with Whitehall He had 
an early sympathy with 
those, like Freddie Laker, 
who wanted to Liber alis e air- 
line traffic. 

He also took a number of 
business appointments, tee 
most important of which was 
chairmanship of Associated 
Rugby Portland Cement, 
where he was a liberal succes- 
sor to the autocratic Sir Hal- 
ford Reddish. Meanwhile. 
Boyd-Carpenter had been ele- 
vated to the House of Lords in 
1971. Despite his business 
career, he was an assiduous 
attender and frequent con- 
tributor to the upper 
chamber. 

He married Margaret 
(Molly) Hail in 1937 and they 
celebrated their 60th wedding 
anniversary in 1997. She sur- 
vives him, together with a son 
and two daughters. The 
younger. Baroness Hogg, was 
head of John Major’s policy 
unit during his first five 
years in Number 10. 


John Btffon 


John Archibald Boyd-Carpenter, 
politician, bom June 2. 1908; 
died July 11. 1998 
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Reach for the sky. . . Lickley worked on the supersonic Fairey Delta FD2 with the ‘droop snoot 1 nose later used on Concorde quadrant PicnfttuwiAay 


Sir Robert Lickley 


The perfection of aircraft 


S IR ROBERT Lickley, 
who has died aged 86, 
was probably the last 
of a generation of en- 
gineers who actually sat 
down and designed aero- 
planes. Today’s aircraft are 
visualised, designed, drawn 
and even flight-tested with 
computers before a piece of 
metal is cut When Lickley 
went into aircraft design in 
1933, powered flight was less 
than 25 years old and design- 
ing aeroplanes on the backs of 
envelopes was probably not 
for off the truth. 

Lickley joined Hawker Air- 
craft under the tutelage of its 
chief designer Sydney Canim 
in 1933. There he was to be 
responsible for some of the 
most innovative and inge- 
nious British aircraft designs 
ever built 

Lickley was educated at 
Dundee High School and 
Edinburgh University, where 
he took first-class honours in 
civil engineering. In London 
he attended aeronautical en- 
gineering lectures by Harold 
Roxbee Cox (later Lord King’s 
Norton) at Imperial College 
and soon afterwards joined 
Hawker at Kingston-upon- 
Thames as a stressman. 

Sydney Camm was then 
making the first drawings of a 
monoplane version of the 
beautiful Hawker Fury bi- 
plane. Lickley started on this 
project but Camm soon set 


hhn to work with the assis- 
tant chief designer. Roy Chap- 
lin, cm a completely new 
monoplane with a “thick” 
wing capable of accommodat- 
ing eight Browning .303 ma- 
chine guns. This would give 
it a superior firepower to any 
rival American or German 

fighter . 

The design became the Hur- 
ricane and the first produc- 
tion aircraft reached 111 
Squadron at RAF Nortbolt in 
the s umm er of 1939. By then 
Lickley was chief project en- 
gineer and under his aegis 
Hawker turned out some of 
the second world war’s most 
famous fighter and ground- 
attack aircraft, including the 
Typhoon, which destroyed 
German lines of communica- 
tion after the Normandy land- 
ings, and the Tempest, which 
was tee main weapon against 
the V-l flying bomb. 

In 1946 Lickley joined the 
Cranfield College of Aeronau- 
tics. There he established the 
first postgraduate department 
in Europe, and possibly tee 
world, teaching aircraft de- 
sign. Six years later he joined 
Fairey Aviation as chief engi- 
neer, where his first respon- 
sibility was to develop an air- 
borne. early warning version 
of the Gannet anti-submarine 
aircraft. Fairey was also 
working on a 60-degree, delta- 
wing. supersonic design, the 
Fairey Delta 2, and Lickley 


soon took over tee project, 
which embodied the “droop 
snoot" nose to provide the 
pilot with a better view while 
landing — a feature later used 
on Concorde. 

The FD2's fuselage and 

power plant were incorporated 
In the BAC Type 221 research 
a i rcra ft , used to develop tee 
supersonic airliner's wing 
form. On March 10. 1956 the 
FD2 became the first aircraft to 
set the world speed reoord 
above 1,000 mpb, when Peter 
Twiss broke the American re- 
cord by a margin of 310 mph. 
at an average of U32 mph. 

During the 1960s Lickley 
led a team with axange of pro- 
jects inconceivable today. 
Apart from the Gannet and 
tee FD2 he had responsibility 
for the Army’s Ultra Light jet 



Lickley . . . planemaker 


helicopter, the Fireflash air- 
to-air guided weapon, an anti- 
tank guided weapon, a fighter 
version of tee FD2, and the 
Rotodyne, a prototype 48-seat 
vertical take-off and landing 
aircraft which first flew in 
1967. Described as a helicop- 
ter, it was correctly known as 
a “convertiplane". powered 
by wing-mounted twin propel- 
ler turbines which pushed 
com p ressed air through tee 
hollow rotor blades to tiny 
pressure jets at the rotor tips. 
These were derived from Ger- 
man wartime designs and a 
key Austrian engineer on 
forced labour for Hitler subse- 
quently worked for Lickley. - - 
In tee same year as tee Ro- 
todyne’s first flight the gov- 
ernment published Its notori- 
ous defence white paper, 
which foresaw a British air- 
craft industry made up of no 
more than two fixed-wing air- 
craft companies and one heli- 
copter company. Lickley be- 
came a director of a nuclear 
engineering consortium In- 
volving Fairey, and manag in g 
director of Fairey Aviation, 
which was formed to oversee 
the company’s aircraft and 
helicopter interests. 

hi i960 this company was 
absorbed, at the government's 
behest, into Westland Heli- 
copters and Lickley went 
back to Hawker Siddeiey Avi- 
ation. where he was again in- 
timately involved with the de- 


velopment of a revolutionary 
aeroplane, the Hawker Har- 
rier vertical take-off jet, 
which played a crucial rote in 
the Falklands war and is still 
In service. Lickley also took a 
leading role in its sale to the 
United States. 

In 1976 he left Hawker Sid- 
deiey and joined the National 
Enterprise Board with res- 
ponsibility for Rolls-Royce in 
the wake of the RB2U jet en- 
gine financial crisis. His 
work did much to assure the 
company’s long-term future. 
He received m any honours, 
was appointed CBE In 1973, 
KB in 1984 and was awarded 
the Royal, Aeronau ti cal Soci- 
ety 1 Gold MedaL He played a 
leading role in the work of the 
Science and Engineering 
Research Council- 

Sir Robert Lickley was a 
perfectionist. Working for 
and with him could he a plea- 
sure and was always a privi- 
lege. His tongue had a sharp 
edge if he was not convinced 
you knew your job, but he 
was also one of the kindest 
and most loyal friends one 
could have. He leaves a son 
and three grandchildren. His 
devoted wife Doris died in 
1997. 


Derek Thurgood 


Robert Lang Ucklay, aeronauti- 
cal engineer, bom January 18, 
1912; died July 7. 1998 



The Rev Raymond George 


Glad tidings to all men 


A CROSS 60 years, the 
contribution to theologi- 
cal education of the in- 
ternationally renowned ecu- 
menist and liturglst Raymond 
George, who has died aged 85, 
was incomparable. And his 
association with tee Method- 
ist Church's faith and order 
committee — which advises 
the Methodist Conference on 
doctrine, worship and ecume- 
nism — lasted almost as long 
as his educational 
involvement. 

He served on the committee 
from 1950 until 1975, when he 
became president of the con- 
ference. He brought immense 
liturgical knowledge and theo- 
logical sensitivity to the prep- 
aration of the influential 
Methodist Service Book (1975). 

Raymond was born and 
brought up in Gloucester, 
graduated from Balliol Col- 
lege. Oxford, with a double 
first, and got a first In the 
theological tripos from Wesley 
House. Cambridge. After 


studying in Marburg, in Ger- 
many, from 1937 to 1938, be' 
taught at Handsworth Co ll e ge . 
Birmingham, and then Hart- 
ley Victoria College, Manches- 
ter. After a brief period as a 
circuit minister, he joined 
Wesley College in Leeds in 
1946, became principal in 1961, 
and left to become acting bead 
of Leeds University’s theology 
department from 1967 to 196a 
He was principal of London 
University's Richmond Col- 
lege from 1968 until its closure 
In 1972, and finally principal 
of Wesley College, Bristol, 
retiring in 1961. He was then 
warden of the New Room, 
Bristol, for 13 years white still 
teaching at Wesley College. He 
taught at various times New 
Testament Greek, systematic 


theology, philosophy, pastoral 
theology and — his greatest 
love — liturgical studies. 

From 1961-75, Raymond was 
a member erf the World Coun- 
cil of Churches 1 faith and 
order commission. He repre- 


sented the World Council as 
an observer at the Roman 
Catholic liturgical commis- 
sion from 1966. One of the 
original members in the 1960s 
of the joint liturgical group — 
on which all the njajor British 
churches are represented — 
he retired from it, after a 
period as chairman, in 1992. 

Raymond never married, 
but was well cared for by a 
succession of housekeepers. 
His incompetence in practical 
matters was legendary. As 
respected and loved In other 
ripnnmirmrtrmo as he W8S in 
Methodism, he was a true 
father- tn-God to many. His 
passing leaves thousands of 
Methodists and others in grat- 
itude for the ways in which he 
touched our lives. - 


NeO Dixon 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR Higher Education 
section, pages 2 and 3. July 7, 
we quoted Sir Keith Thomas, 
president of Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford, as saying, 
“We have not had a .Welsh- 
man at Corpus for 10 years" 
and that schools like Qlchfa, 
in Swansea, did not raise pu- 
pils to.the standards at which 
the college would accept 
them. Sir Keith has asked us ‘ 
to say that he has never said 
anything of tee kind. He says 
there has been a steady 
stream of excellent entrants 
to Corpus from Wales, and 
that he wholly repudiates the 
remarks falsely attributed to 
him. The remarks to which 
he objects appear to have 
arisen out of a misunder- 
standing which we regret 


Apologies for tee embarrass- 
ment which flowed from this. 

IN AN ARTICLE on page 5, 
G2, July 9. we said the direc- 
tor of The Hours and Times 
was David Munch. It is Chris- 
topher MUnch. The director 
of the film being shot In Bos- 
ton with Denis Leary Is Ted 
Demme (cousin at Jonathan), 
not Ted Dezmny. 

THE SET designer responsible 
for the Scarabeus company’s 
Arboreal set pictured an page 
14, G2, July 1, was Muir. 

IN AN ARTICLE in the Secre- 
tarial section, page 45, G2, 
July 13, we said that Alyson 
Burn belonged to manage- 
ment consultants AMBD. 


Allred Raymond George, 
teacher, Methodist minister, bom 
November 25. 1912; died June 23, 
1898 


That should be ABMD. We 
also gave the wrong telephone 

number to call for details of 
her next assessment centre 
workshop on July 21 (it costs 
£50 for. tee three-hour work- 
shop). Others win follow in 
August The correct number 
is 01753 892494. Apologies. 

It is the polity af the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote doe and 
page number : Readers may 
contact the office of the Read? 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9539 between Horn and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian, 119. Farring- 
don Road. London ECIR 3ER. 
Fax. : 0171 239 9897. E-mcdl .; 
readeriaiguardian.co.uk 


Birthdays 


Prof Sir James Ball, econo- 
mist, 65; Sir Harrison 
Birtwistle, composer, 64; Ju- 
lian Bream, guitarist 65; 
Geoffrey Burgon. composer. 
57; Prof Jocelyn Bell Bur- 
nell. astronomer, physicist 
55: Rosemary Butler, direc- 
tor of statistics. Dept of 
Health, 52; Carmen C allil, 
publisher, 60: John Denham, 
Labour MP, 45; Trevor Horn, 
record producer, 49; Ann Jel- 
licoe, playwright 71; Kate 
Kellaway. literary critic, 41; 


A Country Diary 


Sir Larry Lamb, former edi- 
tor, 69; Rachel Lomax, per- 
manent secretary, Welsh 
Office, S3; Prof Brenda Mil- 
ner. nenro psychologist, 80; 
Dame Iris Murdoch, novel- 
ist 79; Keith Orrell-Janea, 
chief executive. Blue Circle 
Industries, 61; Juliet Fan- 
nett. portrait painter, 87; 
Marion Roe, Conservative 
MP, 62; Linda Ronstadt rock 
singer, 52; Prof Lord (Rob- 
ert) Winston, obstetrician 
and gynaecologist. 58. 


SOMERSET: PUton Is a vil- 
lage of fine old stone build- 
ings, which legend identifies 
as the port to which Joseph 
of Arimathea sailed on his 
journey to Glastonbury. The 
PUton Festival, re-named the 
Glastonbury Festival, is a 
national event and the larg- 
est of its kind. And right 
beside one edge of toe festival 
site are leafy vines starting 
to show fruit, part. of a suc- 
cessful. modern winery. A 
few days after this year’s fes- 
tival a. few tired but happy- 
1 poking knots of visitors still 
lingered, squatting - on the 
step of the village shop or 
sauntering dreamily through 
tee lanes. Yellow-jariteted se- 
curity men monitored entry 
and exit as workmen disman- 
tled the last tubular steel 
structure and hosed down 
duckboards and. .roadway. 
Across the valley stretched 
what looked like a Flanders 
battlefield. I turned down the 
twisting, precipitous Shop 
Lane to the heart erf the al- 
most empty and silent vil- 
lage. The church, part Nor- 
man, part perpendicular, 
part Victorian, settles com- 
fortably amongst -ancient 
trees with the five bays of the 
manor's Georgian front 
quietly Imposing not far 

away. In every town and vil- 
lage now there are festivals, 
open-air markets or art- 
shows each weekend. Our vil- 


lage fete was on a sunny day 
in the school field. There was 
no mud as wet sponges were 
hurled -at the feces of teach- 
ers, and tee WI cake-stall did 
brisk business wite neverTa 
security man in sight. v -~ 
.JOBNVALLtNS 


Dearth Notices 


CLARKE. Mo (FHeda MMMt; 

Ctort i * . Suddenly on UondijfV* 1 
■Wy.WBBs Meted -th dPWMnBMrt- 
tua Sir OyrH Aaflqy darfco. KBS, 

per* Lena. West KMw. WM KT)- 1 fan> 
Monday 20th My. Family ncman only 


Mend b many ana wonderful cook. Bah 
Attjey. rim My 20di. Donations to Mayor 


LOtfQK [Durham. Suddenly oi Mr Wv 
Murttti. (A*o Mail M year*- A 

tte ariy loved wWe ol John|raltfed Pndewor 
of Ranch) and a mucfi hared roomer m 
Mm. Funer a l to ttke place on Monday 
SOU. would friends pleas* meat ter eentee 
ana c ram a Uan at Ifcimsm Crematorium « 
iJOpm. Famflv fftwr ar a o«y plana mr 
requeat Denatrona In lieu it ».de»l«d to 
Cancer Rata oith . 

HAWHPW. J eanette Dorothy fnt* Dtotoh- 
PW9i Mayoress of Bam WBM. HUB 
peocsMy at tom July flth. Much lend 

iaomt, wife. daughter. - ‘ 

' many ana wan 

.... . am My 20ft. Dt 

at Baft* RaAat Fund, c/e Mayor* 
OuNdhail. Baft. 

OUWMfT. PeacatuBy on Oh July's! SL 
MnHOm'a Nwatoa Hama. SL Leonard*- 
orvSea. Bar Jo**, aped 72. Much land 
mother. grandmother and eleter. 


Births 


■UMowowm. on iitn jdi* nee » Kb» 

ton Salt and Sfephan iB W w o rft. a eon, 
Miloa David, a brother lor &car. 

PTo place your announcement tel ep hone 
01?f 7131557 or lax 0171 7U470ffae&«eft 
Bam and 3pm UorvRL 
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fran9ais? 

Tony Blair does. But Britain is notoriously monoglot. 
And all the signs are that the nation is on the verge of 
suffering in economic, political and cultural terms. 
John Carvel wonders whether a counter initiative 
being launched this week by Trevor McDonald for 
the Nuffield Foundation is too little, too late 





Tony 
Blair 
addressed 
the French 
parliament 
in March, it 
wasn't so much what he said 
as the language in which he 
said iL Our national reputa- 
tion for monoglot aloofness 
torn apart, he even cracked 
jokes in good French. Wfe now 
know his suspicions about 
socialism developed during a 
youthful stint as a waiter in 
Paris when he discovered he 
was the only member of staff 
naive enough to follow an 
instruction that all the tips 
should be put in a common 
pot. 

His performance made 
news because it was so 
unusuaL The rule is that the 
British are not as good as 
other Europeans at learning 
foreign languages. Perhaps 
British i ing n tsHc deficienc y is 
a relic or empire or a symp- 
tom of insularity But it may 
be a pragmatic response to the 
willingness of the rest of the 
world to learn English; if they 
take the trouble to make it 
possible for us to communi- 
cate in our own language, why 
bother learning theirs? The 
counter argument, from 
industrialists, is that this 
indolence may become a cost 
in an increasingly globalised 
economy 

This week the Nuffield 
Foundation is launching an 
inquiry into our language 
capability chaired by Trevor 
McDonald, the ITN news- 
caster: “It is questionable,’' 
says the launch document, 
“whether our present capabil- 
ity' in languages is sufficient 
to sustain us in economic, 
political, strategic, social and 
cultural terms, and whether 
our readiness to continue to 
rely on others learning our 
language will not leave us in a 
position of disadvantage in 
our personal, social and busi- 
ness contacts. We are apt to 
forget that speakers of other 
languages are not learning 
English for our benefit“(1). 

Companies, it’s said, con- 
tinue to lose orders through 
lack of language skills, often 
at the level of telephone 
switchboards whose operators 
do not understand enough to 
put through the calls . In spite 
of government initiatives 
such as the annual Language 
For Export awards, Britain is 
second from bottom of the 
league of European compa- 
nies with executives able to 
negotiate In a foreign lan- 
guage. When receivers 


checked through the flies of 
one British company that 
went into liquidation, they 
found an order in German 
that could have saved it from 
bankruptcy had any of the 
staff been able to understand 
itJ 2 ». 

“Employers are turning 
increasingly to nationals of 
other countries when recruit- 
ing staff especially in areas 
such as international trans- 
port. hotels, tourism and 
retailing. Multinationals are 
bringing in increasing num- 
bers of staff from partner 
countries to fin key posts in 
this country”(3). 

One of the inquiry’s first 
tasks win be to establish the 
scale of the problem. The Gov- 
ernment’s drive to i m p r ove 
standards of tnaths in schools 
is motivated by extensive 
international research show- 
ing that British children are 
performing relatively badly in 
tests of basic numeracyf*). 

A parallel prog ramme to 
improve literacy was 
prompted by evidence 'that 
only 60 per emit of 11 -year- 
olds were achieving the 
expected national standard. 
But there are no hard data 
about linguistic competence. 
Over the past decade an effort 
has been made to Improve lan- 
guage learning. Scotland pio- 
neered a national scheme 
starting at primary level and 
England phased in a national 
curriculum requiring that all 
pupils are taught a foreign 
language from 11 to 16. 

On average English pupils 
get 130 minutes of language 
lessons a week over five school 
years, compared to ISO min- 
utes a week for eight years in 
the Netherlands and 160 min- 
utes for nine years in France 
(see graphic). That does not 
suggest we are yet giving lan- 
guages the priority seen in 
other parts of Europe. 

T HE languages cur- 
riculum did not 
become compul- 
sory for 15-year- 
olds in England 
until September 
1996 when this year’s GCSE 
candidates were starting their 
courses. Their results will not 
be published until next 
month, but most sc hools 
implemented the policy ear- 
lier and there has been a 
steady increase in GCSE 
entries. As the graphic shows, 
French. German and Spanish 
numbers are up. These three 
account for 95 per cent of 
GCSE entries. There has also 
been a steady growth in Ital- 


ian. Russian and Urdu, but I French and 40 per cent Ger- 


from a much smaller base. man. At a world level it has 

Such figures might suggest been estimated that 85 per 
that changes in the monoglot cent of international 
culture have already been organisations use English, 
engineered, but it is not pro- 45 per cent French and 
ducing recruits for advanced fewer than io per cent Ara- 


45 per cent French and 
fewer than 10 per cent Ara- 


study Look at the figures for A bic. Spanish or German, 
level. Meanwhile the take up English is the 
for General National Voca- world’s second 
tional Qualification (GNVQ) language of / 
languages has been poor choice in poli- j 
Although tourism is now one tics, finance, 
of Britain’s biggest service science and — v. ■ 
industries and 70 per cent of buoyed up by 5 ^ Off, 
tourists come from non-Eng- tire power of 
lish speaking countries, few Hollywood — in ^ 
candidates for the GNVQ in popular cul- 
leisure and tourism bother ture. The Inter- 
with the languages option. net Society has 


world-wide web home pages 
are In En glish, with no other 
language topping 5 per cent - 

There are signs, however, 
that this p o we rfu l ling uis t ic 
monopoly will not survive the 
end of the 20 th century 
Papers prepared for the 
Nuffield inquiry suggest that 
the proportion of Internet 
material in English will foil to 
about 40 per cent in the next 
decade as users are given 
more choice of language. The 
rich countries are ageing. 
Young adults with disposable 
Income win increasingly be 
found in Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica where trade and communi- 
cations between neighbours 1 
may become more important | 
1 than exchanges with the 
United States and Europe. 

Last year a British Council 
study argued that the monop- 
oly position of English will 
give way to an oligopoly of 
several languages( 6 ). The 
author of the report, David 
Graddol, said: “We are moving 
to a stage quite soon in which 
the world will be saturated 
with English, Every area will 
have it as a second language 
and the countries with / 


Finland 

Starting age: 8 
Years of study: 10 
Hours par week: 1.5-23 


Netherlands 


a competitive edge will be 
those that have another wor ld 
language as well ... If Britain 
stays resolutely monolingual, 
competitors wfll thrive by hav- 
ing the language of the market 
into which they are selling. So 
there is an even more pressing 
need for British children to be 
learning languages for a mul- 
tilingual future. Otherwise we 
will be left behind.” 


A N example of the 
trend can be 
seen in the rapid 
growth of call 
centres provid- 
ing helplines for 
companies’ international 
clients. Many are located in 
Britain because of the effi- 
ciency of telecommunications 
and the strength of English as 
a world language. But compa- 
nies wanting to improve their 
service need to offer multilin- 
gual call centres. As other 
countries improve their tele- 
coms, they might be better 
placed to take over a business 
that could become one of the 
biggest sources of employ- 
ment 

\ There can be no precise 
\ forecast of the world map 
\ of second languages, but 
the r-hnnro<: are that 
Etfl Mandarin, Russian and 
| Spanish will among the 
g|l oligopolists. These are 
!'■ not the tongues that > 


feature much in British class- 
rooms. But language teachers 
argue that children can never 
waste their time by learning 
the wrong language. “You 
can't ask schools to predict the 
particular languages that 
everybody is going to need, but 
you can provide an education 
that helps pupils to become 
culturally open and linguisti- 
cally capable. The ability to 
learn one language enhances ■, 
the capability to learn others,” 
says Lid King of CULT I 

As the inquiry begins its 
work. Trevor McDonald has 
no doubt that the next genera- 
tion of foreign correspondents 
will need more language skills 
than he ever had. “I came to 
feel travelling round as a 
reporter that it is ever so 
slightly arrogant to walk into 
a place and assume that every- 
body else would do it your way. 
The lack of more people in our 
profession who spoke lan- 
guages was a disadvantage. 

“My son Jack is nine. I keep 
drumming into his head that, 
in the world of tomorrow com- 
petence in languages is proba- 
bly going to be the passport to 
any job in the European Com- 
munity in which we 
live. That isn’t pro- or Ifay 
anti- Europe. There * 


Starting age: 10 
Yearn of study: 8 
Hours per week: 23 


United States 


Starting age: 14 
Years of study: 4 
Hours per wool s 3.75 






Mr Modem 


are certain forces that are 
ineluctable . . . Inability to 
speak the languages of the 
community will render people 
at a great disadvantage." 

Sources: (1) Nuffield Languages 
Inquiry. PO Box 2671 , London 
W1 A 3SH: 0171-911 -5054: 
secretary Alan Mays; (2) 
Languages in European Business, 
edited by Stephen Hagan, City 
Technology Colleges Trust and 
Centre for Information on 
Language Teaching and Research, 
1 993; (?) Language Strategy 
Working Group, Nuffield 
Foundation; (4) Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study 
(T1MSS), National Foundation tor 
Educational Research, 1 997: (5) 
Higher Education Statistics 
Agency, Student Data Return 
December 1 997; (61 The Future of 
English, David Graddol. British 
Council 1997. 

Graphics Sources: Centra lor 
Information on Language Teaching 
and Research; European 
Commission. 

Graphics: Steve ViDlers; 

Michael Agar. 

Research: Matthew Keating. 

John Carvel is the Guardian ‘a 
education editor. 

Pncerttaoe of pupte 
studying a compulsory 
foreign language 


Spanish 


German 


French 


English 


Scotland 

Starting age: IO 
Years of study: 0 
Hours per waste 2.7 


: ™ England 

Starting age: 11 
^ Years of study: S 
.. y jf? r: Hours par week: 23 


I candidates for the GNVQ in popular cul- t^SKgig 
leisure and tourism bother ture. The Inter- 
with the languages option. net Society has L - " a ja t a T 

reported that 

L ID KING, director 84 .3 per cent of 

of the Centre K-Si' 

for Informs- 71 ~ ^^9 RE® 

Hnn on T-an - SCOtlcUlQ 
g u a g e Starting age: IO 
Teaching and Years of study: 0 
Research (CELT), says Hours per WMk: 2.7 

decline in English A lev- — 

els and Scottish Highers 
may be caused by the rigour of 

the wans One result is that •L- * 

there are not enough stu- HmE 

dents in a fit state to X- .Bj 

begin the growing yr _ jfjpl 

member of com- |n| 

blned degree 

courses being f 

offered by the uni- I ^^ B^R 

versifies, linking \ - ^Hpnnlanri B 

a foreign lan- \ . England H 

guage to other \ ’ Starting age: 11 pgB 

subjects. Students Yeariof atudy:5 B 

are crowding into Hours per week: 23 MB 

crash remedial l \ ^BwB 

courses to acquire \ • . 
t he language skills \ . • 
they should have \ . . 
gained earlier 

The good news about X / 

combined courses is that V- J'. -Sgk. \ jT 

they do appear to be turning ~jf J / 

out more scientists, engineers V { 

and other specialists with the Vi’ ' £> 

language skills needed for the 
international mariwipi^wy 
The bad news is that numbers 
starting a straight foreign lan- 

guages degree have fallen. 
from 10.633 in 1994/5 to 9,943 \| — 

last yearp). Universities can- . . «*pa*n 

not fill the teacher training _• starting age: 11 

quotas set by the Teacher . Years of study: 7 

Training Agency for special- ■ . ~ Hours per week: ; 

1st language teachers. And V 1 -.- 1 -tgg g— w 

secondary schools are finding ’ s§ PgSf|a 

it hard to fill their staff vacan- .' 1 

But does this lack of lin- XC 

guistic capability matter in a 
world where English has : •• 
become the dominant lan- ■, 
guage of business and inter- * £ ' 

national relations? In a recent ’ = . -s^e*^7 V '32*; 

yearbook of European organ*- 

rations, 99 per cent cited Eng- 

lish as a working language. ^ 

as opposed to 63 per cent 
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Inflation figures rally City 


Notebook 


Markets act as if 
rate rises are over 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Corre sp ondent 


T HE Government's 
inflation target was 
back In sight yester- 
day after lower 
housing costs and a 
reversal In seasonal food 
prices helped shave almost 
half a percentage point off the 
rise In the cost of living. 

With the effects of last 
year's Budget increases in 
fUel duties dropping out of the 
retail Index in July and weak 
retail sales pointing to heavy 
discounting in the summer 
sales, there was optimism 
that the 2.5 per cent target 
could be hit within the next 
few months. 


Black 

women 

take 

pole 

position 

on pay 


Charlotte Demy 


B LACK women have 
overtaken both black 
men and white women 
In the pay stakes, according 
to new research published 
today. 

Workers from ethnic mi- 
norities tend to get paid 
less than their white coun- 
terparts. even taking into 
account educational quali- 
fications. But black women 
have managed to buck the 
trend, according to figures 
published by the Employ- 
ment Policy Institute. 

Taking figures for 1997, 
the Independent Jobs think 
tank found that black 
women earned on average 
£6.10 an hour, compared to 
£5.19 an boor for white 
women and £5.85 for black 
men. Their earnings advan- 
tage shows up at both the 
top and bottom end of the 
labour market. 

Despite the relatively 
good position of black 
women, the report shows 
that overall ethnic minor- 
ities lose out in the labour 
market. They are less likely 
to be employed than white 
people and, apart from In- 
dian men and Black 
women, workers from eth- 
nic minorities earn less 
than their white counter- 
parts. 

The situation Is worst for 
Bangladeshi and Pakistani 
groups who are four times 
as likely to be unemployed 
and earn on average £2.00 
an hour less than whites. 

Presenting the report, 
Paul Gref®, of the Centre 
for Economic Performance, 
said It was unclear why 
black women were doing so 
welL “Racism in the Labour 
market Is a lot about fear. 
It could be that black 
women are seen as less 
threatening,” he said. 

The report also shows 
how the North-South gap In 
Job opportunities has i iar- 
rowed as the economy has 
swung out of recession 
since 1993. Unemployment 


However, analysts were 
cautious to call a peak In base 
rates, currently 7.5 per cent 
imtfi there were clear signs of 
a deceleration in wage costs 
and a decisive slowdown in 
consumer demand. 

"Clearer data is needed that 
domestic cost pressures are 
easing for risks of a further 
base-rate bike to Cade," said 
Michael Saunders of Salomon 
Smith Barney, the American 
investment bank. 

According to figures pub- 
lished by the Office for 
National Statistics, headline 
inflation fell from an annual 
rate of 42 per cent in May to 

3.7 per cent in June. 

The target underlying rate, 
excluding mortgage interest 
payments, eased to 2.8 per 


i cent from 3.2 per cent. The de- 
creases in both rates were 
larger than anticipated in the i 
City, and prompted a rally in I 
share prices and a fall In the 
; value of the pound, which ! 
closed at £1.63 to the dollar as 
traders betted against an- 
other rate rise. 

The ONS said that the Larg- 
est downward effect was ex- 
erted by housing costs, which 
rose by less than last year's 
when mortgage repayments I 
were boosted by higher lend- 1 
ing rates, in turn prompted by 1 
base-rate Increases in both 
May and June. 

Almost as Important was a 
partial reversal of May's rise 
in seasonal food prices caused 
by April's poor weather. 

A resumption in supplies of I 
fresh fruit and vegetables | 
drove seasonal prices down 
by 3.2 er cent between May 
and June, with the price of 
strawberries falling particu- 
I lariy sharply, by 24 per cent 
The ONS said that weak de- 
mand for salads and fruit, due | 
to the unseasonably cold and : 



Bucking the trend . . . Black women have overtaken both black men and white women in 
the pay stakes, according to Employment Policy lnstitue figures photograph: martin argles 


Is still high in Inner (titles, 
seaside towns and former 
Industrial centres, where 
there are up to five Jobseek- 
ers for every vacancy. 

But the Mackspote coex- 
ist with booming areas and 
are no longer concentrated 


in the north. Despite the 
dramatic fall in unemploy- 
ment, only 6 pm* cent of the 
country enjoyed full em- 
ployment, defined as hav- 
ing a vacancy for every Job- 

BMlcpr. 

The “boom areas” cover a 


Inflation 


1 leaJinu rata, annual % change 



Strawberry prices fell by 24 
per cent from May to June 

wet weather last month, may 
also have played a part in cut- 
ting prices of seasonal food. 

The third factor helping to 
keep the rate of price in- 
creases down was lower mo- 
toring costs — especially 
secondhand car prices, which 
are being depressed by good 
deals on new models. 

Smaller downward effects 


I i i • l * 

1932 93 94 95 96 97 98 


came from prices for alcohol, 
household and leisure goods. 

There were offsetting, up- 
ward effects on the index 
from prices on personal goods 
and services — although the 
ONS said these were negli- 
gible. It also pointed oat that 
June's survey of prices had 
been conducted on June 16. 
and had therefore not picked 


! up the full effects of discount- 
| ing in the summer sales. 

I These could be large, given 
weakness of demand hi g h - 
lighted by Tuesday's British 
Retail Consortium Survey. 

Jonathan Loynes, UK econ- 
omist at HSBC, cautioned 
that the figures, while encour- 
aging for the view that base 
rates bad peaked, revealed a 
continued split between low 
goods inflation, at 0.3 per 
cent, and high — 3-2 per cent 
— services inflation. 

He said the Bank of Eng- 
land's monetary policy com- 
mittee was likely to place 
more emphasis on forward- 
looking inflation indicators, 
such as activity and earnings, 
than on yesterday's figures. 

"But we know from experi- 
ence that the Bank of Eng- 
land’s forecasts of where in- 
flation will go are influenced 
by where it has been, and — if 
nothing else — these numbers 
provide a more favourable 
starting-point for the August 
infla tion report than we had 
expected." 


Brown gamble is 
in with a chance 




Plans to sell 
the Tote left in 
starting stalls 


Dan Atkinson 

P roposals to privatise 
the Tote appear to have 
been put on the back- 
burner, with fears for the 
future of horseracing out- 
weighing the £500 million 
that could he raised by a sale. 
Home Secretary Jack Straw 
said yesterday that his Tote 
review team — to report by 
the end of the year — will 
look only at the “possibility of 
a broader partnership be- 
tween the . . . [Tote] and the 
private sector”. 

The team — which will be 
headed by die Tote chairman, 
Peter Jones, himself — will 
have to take into account “the 
health of horseracing”. The 
Tote's contribution to the in- 
dustry, currently in excess of 
£10 million a year, would be 
threatened were it to be sold 
outright to a private operator. 

The Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown, raised the issue of the 
Tote’s future on June ll, 
when he told MPs he was con- 
sidering a sell-off; alongside 
the sale of Air Traffic Control 
and the Royal Mint, in a cash- 
raising exercise. 

Suggestions that the Trea- 
sury was looking at selling 
51 per cent of the Tote to the 
pruvate sector were not de- 
nied and, earlier this mouth, 
it emerged that Japanese 
bank Nomura was consider- 
ing a bid for the 70-year-old 
organisation. Camelot, the 
lottery operator, has also sig- 
nalled an interest. ! 

But it seems the fragile | 


state of the horseracing in- 
dustry may have influenced a 
slowing down in the sale pro- 
cess. Mr Straw said yesterday 
: “This is not a matter of mov- 
ing straight to privatisation. 
That will dearly be one poss- 
ible option, but we expect to 
lode at a range of possibilities 
and nothing is ruled out at 
this stage.” 

The Home Office confirmed 
yesterday that the British 
Horseracing Board — the In- 
dustry body that has drawn 
up its own plan to revive rac- 
ing — was “in constant con- 
| tact” with officials, adding 
that the responsible junior 
Home Office minister, George 
Howarth, had recently held a 
get-to-know-you meeting with 
board chairman Peter Savill. 

Mr Straw said yesterday 
that references to the Tote In 
Mr SaviU's plan "serve as 
both a recognition and an ap- 
preciation of the important 
role that it plays. For this 
reason 1 should like to make 
it dear that due weight will 
be attached to this central as- 
pect of the Tote's role during 
the review." 

The Tote is the monopoly 
supplier of “pari-mutuel”, or 
pool, horserace betting, with 
a presence both on course and 
in the high street. Established 
in 1928, it Is a "body corpo- 
rate” established by Parlia- 
ment. It has no shareholders. 

Yesterday the Tote reported 
record. 1997/98 annual profits 
of £17.9 million, up 39 per 
cent, of which £10.2 million, 
up 175 per cent, will go to the 
industry. 


Bankers celebrate European 
court ruling on VAT payments 


belt of semi-urban Britain 
rooming from the Home 
Counties to the Welsh bor- 
ders, through to Cheshire, 
Lancashire and North 
Yorkshire, plus parts of 
Scotland outside the Strath- 
clyde area. 


DRJTAIN’S tax authorities 
Dwere last night bracing 
themselves for claims for lens 
of millions of pounds, 
following a landmark deci- 
sion by the European Coart of 
Justice, writes Mark Milner. 

The court ruled that foreign 
exchange deals count as ser- 
vices as far as value added tax 
was concerned — opening the 
way for banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions to 
reclaim VAT payments In- 
curred in carrying out forex 
transactions with banks out- 
side the European Union. 

The decision comes after a 
challenge to the UK tax au- 
thorities by First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

A revenue spokesman said 


last night that it was difficult 
to quantify the tax that would 
have to be repaid but said "it 
is probably going to cost us 
less than £100 million”. 

City accountants welcomed 
the court decision — against 
which there is no appeal — 
arguing that ft brought the 
UK into line with the EU. 

As a result of the ruling 
“many banks and other finan- 
cial institutions will be able 
to make retrospective claims 
for input tax recovery on a 
fair and reasonable basis," ac- 
cording to Peter Jenkins, a 
partner at Ernst & Young. 
"The overall payments by the 
Treasury will probably run 
Into tens of millions of 
pounds.” 


UN opts for British firm I BA in a spin over tail fins 



David Cow 
Industrial Editor 

A "GREEN" British de- 
fence contractor has 
won a lucrative, exclu- 
sive contract to supply the 
United Nations with hun- 
dreds of mine-protected ar- 
moured vehicles for peace- 
keeping and humanitarian 
missions in war-tom areas. 

The Trading Force, a pri- 
vate limited firm based in 
Fulham, west London, has se- 
cured an initial 5300 million 
(about £188 million), three- 
year deal to provide the UN 
with around 2,000 vehicles to 
convey troops and observers 
ui areas such as Bosnia, the 
Middle East and Georgia. 


The vehicles, built by a 
South African armaments 
manufacturer, Reumech, 
which makes tanks and how- 
itzers, are constructed around 
a hardened capsule that pro- 
tects the occupants from the 
effects of anti-personnel and 
land mine blast, as well as 
high-powered ballistic attack. 
They cost up to $250,000 each, 
a quarter the price of a nor- 
mal armoured personnel 
carrier. 

Francis Le Carpentler, joint 
chief executive of the Tr ading 
Force, which he co-founded in 
1989 and which is now a 
prime contractor to the UN, 
said last night; “We are tak- 
ing fighting machines and 
turning them into peace-keep- 
ing vehicles. It's the green 


side of the arms industry — 
we deal with nothing that 
causes harm to people." 

He said the UN now had 
11.000 vehicles for its peace- 
keeping and humanitarian 
missions but only 2,000 were 
armoured, few protected 
against devices such as land- 
mines and many coming to 
the end of their lives. 

"The vehicles we are sup- 
plying have been proven to 
offer protection against mines 
and to be much more stable 
and longer lasting,” he added. 

Mr Le Carpentier said the 
advantage of the Reumech ve- 
hicles, known as Mambas and 
Nyalas, is that they could op- 
erate In regions shattered by 
war yet appear to locals very 
like "normal” vehicles. 


Kafth H a rper 
Transport Editor 

B ritish airways is to 
modify the controver- 
sial £60 million tall fin 
redesign on its aircraft after 
continual public protest since 
it Introduced Its new global 
colours more than a year ago, 
chief executive. Bob Ayling 
said yesterday. 

Mr Ayling revealed that BA 
had already decided to modify 
the designs when the issue 
was raised again at yester- 
day's annual meeting. One 
shareholder, Peter Watson, 
said they supported BA be- 
cause it was British. But, he 
went on: “I don’t honestly feel 
that this is reflected by the 


new tall fin. It is a question of 
the pride of being British. The 
fin looks like a piece of 
plastic.” 

Mr Ayling agreed that the 
issue was important "We 
want to maintain our British 
Image hot we also want to be 
a company which Is global. 
More than 60 per cent of our 
customers come from abroad 
and they say that they like 
the global images on our tall 
fins." 

He said that BA was still 
trying to find a solution. “We . 
have no intention of g e tting 
rid of our three main colours, 
blue, red and white. They are 
very popular.” 

BA later revealed that some 
designs were being modified, 
including one which depicted 


Chinese calligraphy. It admit- 
| ted that some were too 
complicated. 

'Sir Colin Marshall, BA's 
.chairman, backed Mr Ayling. 
He understood people’s reser- 
vations about the new tail fin, 
he said, “but we are not try- 
ing to disguise or ' deny our 
British heritage— traditional 
British qualities allied to a 
modern, international out- 
look are our strengths”. 

Another shareholder ques- 
l Honed the chief executive on 
whether he was about to leave 
for a Government post; as 
some rumours had suggested. 
When Mr Ayling said that his 
intention was to remain with 
BA as long as he had the sup- 
port erf the board, sir Cotin 
; quickly backed him. 


Alex Brummer 

I N BROAD economic terms 
there could not be a better 
launchpad for the real 
Labour government of mani- 
festo promises to begin. The 
bard work of improving (he 
credibility of monetary policy 
has been improved with an 
independent Bank of England 
which Is, slowly and surely, 
starting to deliver a better In- 
flation outlook. 

Taxation decisions already 
taken, together with tough 
ceilings on public spending 
which will come off next 
spring, have helped to restore 
the natiomal finances to bal- 
ance and even surplus. And 
with the economy slowing 
rapidly there is perhaps no 
better point in the economic 
cycle than to provide some 
fiscal stimulus to pick up 
some of the slack left by a 
slowing industrial sector. 

The (foes of attack on what 
the government is doing were 
plain to see even before oppo- 
sition spokesman Francis 
Maude was on his feet 
The critics say three 
things... 

The government is foiling 
to deliver on Its promise to 
switch spending from social 
security budgets to health 
and education ... It is storing 
up for itself enormous trouble 
if its sets in stone over-gener- 
ous piddle spending commit- 
ments and then finds itself 
confronted by recession . . . 
The financial markets will 
take enormous fright at the 
headline increases in educa- 
tion and health spending, 
which present an image of 
profligacy. 

E ACH of these perceived 
shortcomings needs to 
be examined. It was al- 
ways going to be impossible 
to cut the absolute levels of 
social security benefits, 
which indude baste rights 
like state pensions and in- 
come support for the less well 
off The task of radoeting this 
down was always going to be 
difficult although welfare-to- 
work, the new deal for unem- 
ployed youth and tackling 
social security reform (every 
government promises that) 
will help in keeping real in- 
creases down. 

. In fact, cash for health and 
education will be largely 
found from much meaner 
settlements elsewhere In the 
public spending forest, in- 
cluding agriculture and de- 
fence where there will be real 
cuts in spending. Other 
spending will be bolted down, 
with the small but important 
exception of overseas aid. 

The biggest risk for Chan- 
cellor Brown in the spending 
review Is the economy. The 
Treasury forecasts, as out- 
lined in the fiscal strategy 
report in June, are for a 
growth slowdown this year to 
1.75 per cent picking up to 
2 per cent In 1999-2000 and 
225 per cent beyond. 

It Is continued growth, 
rather than lurch into races- 1 


sinn, which rapidly trans- 
forms the public finances 
which Is essential to Labour's 
blueprint By all accounts it 
has the domestic bases cov- 
ered. The Bank of England 
and the City appear to have 
no direct worries about foe; 
broad shape of the public: 
spouting settlement 

Moreover,' the latest figures 
showing the headline rate 
and underlying rate of Infla- 
tion tumbling could well ' 
mean that the monetary pol- 
icy committee will be more 
comfortable bolding off on in- 
terest rate Increases. 

The big uncertainties are 
global. Just how serious they 
are is evidenced by the IMF's 
new report on the US econo- 
my. which argues that cur- 
rent interest rates are “appro- 
priate" in view of the Asian 
crisis. The IMF has begun 
revising down all Its growth 
forecast to take account of foe 
failure of any recovery to 
emerge In East Asia and the 
uncertainty about a Japanese 
recovery. 


“•■"HERE is a global shoring 

I up process taking place 

I from Russia to East Asia, 
with Japan right at the core 
of attention until a new gov- 
ernment is In place. There 
has been a consistent under- 
estimating of the scale of foe 
Asian problem and that could 
yet jeopardise the govern- 
ment's attempt to institute a 
steady and predictable three- 
year process of managing 
public spending. 

When there is recession foe 
public Gnacnes are hit by a 
triple whammy — through 
reduced revenues, increased 
transfer payments tike unem- 
ployment and higher interest 
charges on the national debt 
as borrowing spirals out of 
control 

The spending plans, partic- 
ularly those for upgrading the 
nation’s health, education 
and transport infrastructure, 
-will offset some of foe reces- 
sionary impulses. 

The headline figures for in- 
creases in health and educa- 
tion should not be taken at 
face value by foe markets. In 
the case, for instance, of 
health the Chancellor spoke of 
a 5.1 per cent increase in 
spending, but that Is mea- 
sured in cash rather than real 
terms. The actual increase 
over foe Parliament (taking 
account of the two cash cell- 
ing years at the start) will be a 
generous, but less alarming 
3.8 per cent Better than foe 3 
per cent in foe last Parlia- 
ment but not wildly profli- 
gate. Particularly when one 
considers that foe nation’s 
vigour and education are in- 
vestments In long-term future. 

The key to bringing in pub- 
lic sector borrowing an tar- 
get with surpluses projected 
for each of the next three 
years, will be a continued 
tough regime inside govern- 
ment departments, and no 
recession. 

Mr Brown has already dem- 
onstrated his readiness to 
play the iron Chancellor if 
spending principles are 
breached. The rest Is down to 
global conditions and the 
Bank of En gland, neither of 
which he can control. 

It is a more risky settle- 
ment than the City might 
have preferred. But if earn- 
ings and prices subside there 
is a reasonable chance of 
succeeding. 


Clampdown on 
mobile prices 


Stmon Brawls 
Media BMtaM Editor 

M OBILE phone compa- 
nies were last night 
facing a prices damp- 
down from watchdog Offel 
along with another three 
months of gruelling examina- 
tion by the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. . 

The new director-general of 
■Qftel, David. Edmonds, is 
understood to be drawing up 
plans to force the companies 
to publish much clearer 
prices for their services so 
that consumers can easly 
compare offers from the rival 
operators — Vodafone, Cell- 
net, Orange and One-2-One. 

The emergence of the new 
restrictions came as the MMC 
won agreement from Mr Ed- 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


mondfl to extend Its current 
six-monfo Inquiry Into foe 
high cost of mobile phone 
calls by a further three 
months, delaying any -an- 
nouncement until December. 

Although the MMC inquiry 
is shaping up into one of the 
most extensive investigations 
of the mobile-phone industry 
in Britain, it is nevertheless 
focusing on the issue of how 
much it costs to call a mobile 
from a fixed line. 

It Is primarily aimed at 
market leaders Vodafone and 
Celine t, which is 60 per cent 
owned by British Telecom. . 

Amid widespread com- 
plaints from consumers that 
they are being inundated 
withoffers from the operators, 
Mr Edmunds is considering 
asking. them to conform to 
common tarriff structures. 
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Cricket 

Tour match: Somerset v Sri Lanka XI 

Taxing time 
for the new 
arrivals 


David Hopps aft Taunton 


S RI LANKA's tour of 
England began yester- 
day in suitably 
relaxed fashion, for 
none more so than their expe- 
rienced and hugely influen- 
tial captain Arjtma Rana- 

tunga, whose pre-match 
callisthenics consisted of a 
brief and leisurely stroll 
around the outfield. 

Ranatunga was taking 
things easy on medical advice 
after a cortisone infection in a 
shoulder injury and his only 
regret was that he had not 
talked Racjit Fernando, the 
tour manager, intn joining 

him 

With England confined in 
the middle of a South African 
series epitomised by disci- 
pline and efficiency, it is 
tempting to use this as an il- 
lustration of gentle times 
ahead. Tempting but unwise. 
Ranatunga, sHwinw ami fitter 
than he has been for years and 
emarking on what he expects 
to be his last Test tour of Eng- 
land, has one remaining ambi- 
tion: to win a Test at Lord's. 

For England to have played 
only five Tests against Sri 
Lanka in 17 years is little 
short of an outrage. Rana- 
tunga Hag had only three 
months' break since Sri 
Lanka won the World Cup 
more than two years ago and, 
along with several senior 
players, had toyed with arriv- 
ing late, partly as a gesture of 
irritation at another Single- 
Test tour. 

Ranatunga's stand-in as 
captain, Sanath Jayasuriya, 
had a taxing day. Sri Lanka's 
most penetrative fast bowlers, 
Nirwan Zoysa and Chaminda 
Vaas, are absent (although 
Vaas may make a surprise ap- 
pearance later hi the tour) 
and Muthiah Muralitharan, 
the world's leading off-spin- 
ner, was not selected here. 

Somerset grasped the op- 
portunity on a reliable pitch, 
declaring at 366 for six the 
moment Keith Parsons, an 


uncapped 26-year-old bats- 
man. had completed his 
second first-class century. 

Sri Lanka, left with five 
overs to bat, closed on eight 
for two, with Jayasuriya luck- 
lessly dismissed for nought in 
the first over when he glanced 
Matt Bulbeck's fourth ball 
and was adjudged to have 
.trod on his stumps. He 
trudged off in the firm belief 
that the ball bad been dis- 
lodged by the wind. 

That Sri Lanka were not 
further embarrassed In the 
field owed much to Pramodya 
Wickramasinghe, who fin- 
ished with four wickets. He 
began stiffly as if bowling in 
a butchers’ deep freeze, which 
in some ways, after the 30 
degree heat of Colombo, he 
was. His pace picked up dur- 
ing several admirably persis- 
tent spells later, although by 
the time Parsons drove him 
through extra cover for his 
hundred he was merely 
relieved not to have to chase 
it himself. 

Had the Sri Lankans pe- 
rused a recent restaurant 
review cm the flight over, they 
might have expected to be pit- 
ted against “two-headed 
sheep-shaggers on combine 
harvesters”, an assessment of 
Taunton life which has left 
residents, and the local MP, 
seeking retribution. 

Instead, the batting harvest 
was gathered in by a combi- 
nation that had once given 
England food for thought as 
Marcus Trescothick and 
Mark Lathwell shared a 
second-wicket stand of 1 18 . 

• Gerhardus Liebenberg 
added to South Africa's injury 
worries in the lead-up to next 
week’s fourth Test when he 
was hit on a finger by Dur- 
ham's Melvyn Betts yester- 
day- The opener retired hurt 
but returned after having X- 
rays as South Africa declared 
on 362 for three on the open- 
ing day. Shaun Pollock with- 
drew with hamstring trouble 
and Jacques Kail is, Lance 
Klusener and Adam Bacher 
are receiving treatment. 


County Championship 

Gloucestershire v Sussex 

Adams strikes 
three-duckjinx 


David Foot at Cheltenham 

G loucestershire 
have seldom had a 
more bonny ally than 
Cheltenham, where the tents 
are plentiful, the accents nice 
and the Gothic chapel a time- 
less ly mellow witness. 

Yesterday they finished on 
94 for three having bowled 
out Sussex for 191 by tea time. 
Tim Hancock is 60 not out, 
full of bold strokes, remind- 
ing us fleetingly of Zaheer Ab- 
bas who scored 205 and 108 in 
a match here, also against 
Sussex, 21 years ago. 

There were 10 fours in his 
SO and it was looking increas- 
ingly like one of his best in- 
nings for the county. Mark 
Alleyne, at a ground where he 
rarely fails, seemed In a 
hurry and was taken in the 
slips at the end. 

Sussex needed no more 
than a glance at the 
apparently golden track be- 
fore choosing to bat, a logical 
decision which by the sixth 
over sparked apprehension as 
Toby Peirce, shaping to 
glance, pulled on to Mike 
Smith. , , 

Soon after Mark Newell had 
also gone to Smith and Chris 
Adams to Jon Lewis, and the 
apparent mysteries of the 
pitch were beginning to take 
on, at least in the Sussex 
dressing room, the aura of a 

Ronaldo late-appearance. 

It was especially perplexing 
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for Adams. Last summer, 
when with Derby, be was out 
twice without scoring on this 
ground; yesterday’s was bis 
third duck in a row. Old 
superstitions die hard here 
and the locals may suggest he 
would do well to glance defer- 
entially in the direction of the 
famed Devil's Chimney land- 
mark before his next innings. 

Sussex, in fact, failed more 
because of technical weak- 
nesses. Courtney Walsh was 
less effective than usual in 
his first spell but still took 
three wickets, including that 
of Wasim Khan, who an- 
chored the innings sensibly 
for 2‘A hours. 

Khan hit nine boundaries 
and so did Michael Be van. 
There was not much more 
hatting of note — apart from 
Robin Martin -Jenkins’ resis- 
tance — from a county which 
has brushed off the jibes of 
Last year and climbed to third 
in the table. Lewis had Be van 
caught behind and immedi- 
ately knocked back S h a u n 
Humphries' off stump. A hat- 
trick slipped by as Martin- 
Jenkins snicked perilously 
near second slip. . _ 

Meanwhile, Jack Russell 
embroidered his record by 
holding Neil Taylor for his 
700th first-class catch for 
Gloucestershire. He over- 
hauled Jack Board, the Clif- 
ton gardener, and WG’s 
favourite in the process, and 
now only Barrie Meyer is 
marginally ahead of him. 

Australia hit by 
new pay row 

A USTRALIA conld be fec- 
Ahig a bitter new dispute 
over pay and con diti ons 
after negotiations between , 
the players’ union and the 
Australian Cricket Board 
broke down yesterday. 

The players' union wants 
a proportion of tot&I cricket 
revenue to be paid directly 
to the cricketers’ associa- 
tion (ACA). The ACB be- 
lieves that would diminish 
money available to players 
although it has agreed to 
set aside a proportion for 
player remuneration and 
welfare. ,, . 

“We have the full support 
of all players,” said the 
pr es ident of the ACA, Tun 
May. “This could be the lull 
before the storm.” 

Last October a similar row 
threatened the international 
calendar, bat it was resol ved 
before the players carried 
out their strike threat 



SPORTS MEWS 13 

This is the 
summer of 

our discontent 



Struck out . . . Wickramasinghe takes a rare wicket — that of Somerset’s Richard Harden — on the tour’s first day ojvemason 

Lancashire v Worcestershire 

Hick’s the name in the frame for 
England but Flintoff steals the show 


Andy Wilson 
at Lytham St Annas 

\ A /KITING off Graeme 
1/1/ Hick as a Test crick- 
V V eter is a dangerous 
business. England ap- 
peared to have done it after 
hie double failure against 
Pakistan at Lord's in 1996. 
But yesterday, on the 
strength of four consecu- 
tive first-class centuries in- 
cluding his LOOth and a con- 
venient back injury to 
Graham Thorpe, he arrived 
here as a near certainty for 
a recall to face South Africa 
at Trent Bridge next week. 

The Lancashire captain 
Wasim Akram highlighted 
in his autobiography why, 
for so many, this would be 
so depressing when he 
referred to his Pakistan, 
team-mates* delight when 
they saw Hick coming in. It 
is bard to see Shaun Pol- 
lock and Allan Donald 
reacting differently. 

wide missed the chance to 
press hfa plalms here, al- 
though he played pretty 
well for 34 until edging 
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Andy Flintoff to Warren 
Begg in the Last over before 
lunch. But more enthusi- 
asm would he generated if 
the selectors thrust in some 
newer faces, not so readily 
identified with years of 
England failure. There 
were two talented candi- 
dates on show here. 

First the local lad Flin- 
toff; who added the scalps 
of Tom Moody and David 
Leatherdale to Hick's, 
doubling his previous tally 
of first-class victims and 
proving bis recovery from a 
back injury which has lim- 
ited his bowling over the 
past three years. 

David Lloyd recalls FEn- 
toff forcing Hegg to stand 
further back than he did 
for Wasim during his first- 
class debut in 1995. The 
previous winter he had 
been called up as a batting 
replacement for an Eng- 
land Undar-19 tour of West 
Indies and returned, still 
17, having topped the bowl- 
ing averages. 

VJkram SolankL Indian- 
born but Wolverhampton- 
bred. was a team-mate on 
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that tour, so Flintoff was 
doubly disappointed when 
he deceived Solanki with a 
slower ball, only four Wasim 
to drop a chance at extra 
cover. Solanki had edged 
his first ball just short of 
Mike Atherton at first slip, 
and was dropped for a 
second time at third slip on 
61. But the rest of his 87 
was a wristy delight, with 
15 boundaries spread all 
around the wicket. 

His partnership of 79 
with Steve Rhodes, fol- 
lowed by 40 between 
Rhodes and Stuart Lampitt, 
let Worcestershire recover 
from 142 for five to 261 for 
seven, already a handy 
total on a difficult pitch. 

Lancashire had only 
themselves to blame. In ad- 
dition to Solankl’s let-offs, 
they missed three more 
chances and conceded more 
than 40 runs in overthrows, 
no balls, wides and byes. 

There were 10 of the latter, 
but that was down to er- 
ratic bowling and umpir- 
ing, ami no reflection on 
Hegg, who defied thumb in- Test recall ... Hick is set to 
juries to take five catches. come in for injured Thorpe 


F OR English cricket, 
t h ese are the desperate 
hours. Competing with 
the World Cup was 
bound to be difficult But it 
has turned out liar worse than 
anyone foresaw. 

The summer weather has 
been the worst of the decade. 
No one wants to buy over- 
priced tickets in advance in 
such a year, and no one wants 
to roll up on the day either. 
The Benson and Hedges final 
was a flop even before it was a 
washout 

The touring team, though 
highly efficient, are uncharis- 
matic and dreary; it was a ter- 
rible — as well as unjust- 
decision to give the South 
Africans five Tests and the Sri 
Lankans only one. 

The England team, of 
course, are inefficient as well 
as uncharlsmatlc. And public 
impatience is such that even a 
classic Dunkirk evacuation, 
like the one conducted at Old 
Trafford. now evokes derision 
rather than enthusiasm. 

Fifteen years ago, when 
football lost its way, it was 
possible to imagine a future in 
which all kinds of sports 
would flourish. Now the 
national winter game is also 
the national summer game. 

The sporting landscape has 
become a monoculture: an 
arid East Anglian prairie with 
football fields stretching to the 
horizon. Like the lapwing and 
the blue tit, cricket is in dan- 
ger of starving to death. And it 
is certainly not the only en- 
dangered species. Apparently, 
rugby league is also played in 
the summer these days. This 
is a very well-kept secret 
The quality of argument in 
this crisis is on a par with the 
standard of cricket There are 
two main variations: 

L Lord MacLaurin, the 
chairman of the England 
Cricket Board, is a successful 
businessman: he used to run 
Tesco; therefore all those in 
cricket who donotdo what he 
says are low-grade idiots: 

2. It is obvious that splitting 
the County Championship 
into two divisions is the solu- 
tion to the game's traumas; all 
those who disagree are low- 
grade. parochial, idiots. 

But intractable problems 
are not solved merely because 
the potential problem-solvers 
have a track record, or look 
and sound good (observe Tony 
Blair). 

MacLaurin, in 18 months in 


charge, has presided over a 
massive increase in the Lord's 
bureaucracy, one PR disaster 
involving the bureaucracy — 
The Case of the Pregnant 
Receptionist; and one triumph 
— the Government decision to 
allow Test cricket to go to mi- 
nority TV channels which 
may pay more money. 
MacLaurin regards this as a 
triumph, anyway. Otherwise, 
things are much as they ever 
were. 

Now he Is turning his atten- 
tion back to the unfinished 
business of reforming the 
County Championship- In this 
area MacLaurin has had prob- 
lems working out what he 
does want He appears now to 
have settled on two divisions. 
And the Mail on Sunday this 
week claimed that most 
counties now agreed. 


T HE paper, however, 
may have misread Us 
own poll. Three 
counties who previ- 
ously opposed reform — Der- 
byshire, Leicestershire and 
Somerset — said they would 
switch sides if they had evi- 
dence and a credible business 
plan. No such plan exists, and 
the ECB says it cannot exist 
until a TV deal is signed and 
the game's finnnrwa secured. 

Despite years of waffle, not 
one of the ECB’s army of em- 
ployees appears to have sat 
down and analysed the likely 
effects of change. 

My judgment is that there 
will be short-term benefits, 
but increasing long-term dis- 
advantages. 

It is all pretty meaningless 
anyway. People try to equate 
county cricket to the Premier- 
ship. It's nothing of the kind. 
You can't imagine Arsenal 
being without half their team 

hwlf tlip tlmp at liapp pns tn 

Surrey . Test cricket Is on a 
s imilar scale to the Premier- 
ship; and that's the right anal- 
ogy. County cricket is more 
like the lower divisions. What 
matters is ho w well it feeds 
talent into the international 

gamp . 

The current answer , as for 
as England are concerned, is 
dreadfully. Real Chang e will 
come if (a) cricket becomes 
more popular among chil- 
dren, especially those in the 
cities; (b) it is made a more 
glittering career option for tal- 
ented sportsmen by vastly in- 
creasing the rewards for suc- 
cess; and (c) it is made less 

wwnfn r ts b l e for 

—the real-life Podmores— 
which would be achieved by 
the abolition of the vile sys- 
tem of benefits. 

Simply reforming the 
County Championship is not 
just like rearranging the deck- 
chairs on the Titanic before 
the iceberg hits. It is like send- 
ing divers down now to do the 
job on the seabed. 


Back-to-back start to Tests 
on Ashes tour next winter 


rfc'l '%*■ 


LytlreaM WorcoMereNre (2pta) Hava 
scored 261 ter wren m melr lira innings 
i BgaJnst Lancashire pj. 


Total ftorS. 31orara)„_ — •* 

M el wtaiMMi 12, SO. BB. 

To bfdi M Q N Wlndauw, M J Ctiwen. tR C 
Fhssell, M C J Ban, A M Stnim. c A WOtah. 

Boarthw Lowry 8-248-1; KWay „ 
7-1-aWfc IKuWWWkin* 8-8-15-1; Rob- 
inson 6-1-15-0; Bonn Z-O-8-1. 
iimiii— il*t If nnunrnrflTF 1 — *r 


Other match 

a on « t>m«M iB*a Lonf • Tavanera 188-7 (J E 
R Saffian 78. P A Strang 63n6). HwnefeW 
W 183-7 (G R J Hoops 63). Lord's To- 
•enure won try IS runs. 


HIPC Wasloa e Hogg & Martin 21 

A Hofeez c FfinttXt b Austin ~ 14 

G A Hide c Hsgg bfflnto* 34 

VSSotanldc Hogg b Austin — *7 

Ttt Moody c Hogg bFBnloB 11 

OAL aa therdatacF Olrt irothy 

b FEntoB O 

SJ Rhodes c Hogg b Martin *• 

SRLampMnotout 1* 

Extras (blO. B>4, w20, n04) 38 

Total ffor 7. 714 owe) Ml 

M ST •rickets 35. 55i 100.126. HZ. 221. 
281. 

To bob R K Hllngworth. R J Chapman. P J 
Nswport 

Baw S oi Wasta 18-3-57-0; Martin 
15.4-4-41-2; Austin ZV-6-5+-2: Chappie 
11-1-38-0; FUntofl 120-0-3; WotUnson 
2-1-4-C. 

uujco’wfiiWiMAAmonon.JPCfaw- 
toy. N H FMibrabar. A HMa*. G D Lloyd, 

M wandnson, *Wh*bn Akraffl, IHV K Hegg, 

I D Austin. G Chappie. P J Martin. 
Umpires H □ Bins and A Gttikson. 

UQC3 v MOOTHAKTS 
La i— W n Leicestershire (4pts) trail 
Northamptonshire (4) by 2B1 rens with 
■sum flreUnrenga wfcfcots remaining. 


S 

i*y-— * 

78 

- B 

18 

any — ia 

10 

„ 82 

81 

1 

12 

XT 


ft J Warren b MuUaUy 

R J Bafley c Skranons 5 MollxXy . 

MBLoyeeWeBebMaddy 

{UG Sates bUuUaBy 

■K M Curran b Weas — 

A L PwttertJjy c HaUb b Muflany 

tORtpMycNbBnbMidUlly 

G P Swann cMbm b MUIns - — . 

JPTaykrcNhmblMta 

F A Row & Brtmeon_.. 

Extras; Q>4. 108.11030 )17 ~. 


Tood (BIS erers) “ 

Fan of toMtatai 11, 14. 38,69.110. UH. 
335,274, 275. 

BewMng s MuUaUy 18-3-63-6, iBIIna 
18-4-81-1; Utah 11-8-46-1; Un«i* 
14S-1-73-1; Brinson 16-6-66-1; 
3-0-19-1. 


VJ Walla ibwb Rose 1 

I DLUaddyePenberthybMalcObn — S 

I J SuteHde c Ripley b Malmlm — i 

B FSmen not out 28 

A Habib not on ■ 

Extras (bl. IU2. nb3} 5 

Total (lor 3. 9.1 oren) «i 

MoTstMeUB 

To ban P V Simmons, TP A Mxoa *C C 

Lawie.DJUIInB.ADMuilaIly.UT 

Bflmsoa. 

Bwwfln pi Malcolm 5-0-28-2: Rope 
4.1-0-10-1. 

Unsplresr B Leadbamor and A Whitehead. 
Toot matches 

DURHAM « SOUTH AI42 CAMS 
w»«nMu Durham trail me South Afri- 
cans by 352 runs with all their nret-inMnBE 
wtefcata remaining. 

SOUTH AFRKAHS 


G Kirsten b Betts ia 

G F JUabanbarg QColDngwood BB 

DJCulltnannaiout — 200 

-W J Grantee Gough D Bata - — 33 

JNRhodee not put ........ O 

Extras (!»4. 156, VIZ, nteoj 31 

Total (lor 3 dec. 95.1 overe) — — 332 

MoCwiokataiAS. 115.347. 
MMbatBU McMillan. M Hayward. 
IM V Boucher. P L Byaicox, 8 Ehwrthy, A 
A Donald. 

Bowfep, Bata 18-4-77-2; Harmtaon 
ao-A-as-a wood 21-4-68-0: Phisipe 
14-3-48-0; Colllngwood 20.1-0-54-1; 
Gough 2-0-41-0. 


J J B Lewta not out 3 

u A Gough net out B 

Extras (bit 1 


Trenton The Sri Lankano trail Someraot 
by 358 rune with eight flrst4nnings wickets 
remaining. 


*P D Bowler c KaUiwUhorana 

bWtokramasingfte rr 

M E TreacothkA b Dharmesena 88 

R J Harden c Kaluwtttarens 

bWlekramaalnghe a 

M N Lathwell c Kaluwltherana 

bWfcfcrBmaeingha S3 

K A Parsons not out lOi 

M Bums b Bandaradlaka 13 

ARK Pierson e Tniakeratne 

b wickramasinghe 39 

TLD Sutton not out 3 

Extras (b2.Ib10.w2, no 10) S4 

Total (lor 6 dec. 88.1 overal 3M 

M of wteltatai 47. 85. 183. 201 . 228. 355. 
Wd mm ban S Jonea. M BulbeeJc. B J 
TlML 

eewGa gi Wickramasinghe 34.1-5-09-4; 
VUtavarayan 1S-3-7&-& HalhuruSlnghe 
18-4-7W; Dharmasena 23-1-48-1: Ban- 
daraUlaica 12-1-53-1 ; JayawardHU 

3-0-6-ft Jayusurtya S-t^A-0- 


E NGLAND wffl play back- 
to-back Tests against Aus- 
tralia. after four warm-up 
matches, on their Ashes tour 
next winter. 

The Test series wifl. open at 
the Gabba in Brisbane on No- 
vember 20, t hen Tfrtgland Will 
take the five-hour flight to i 
Perth to play the second Test 
at the WACA ground starting 
on November 28. 

South Australia have been 
confirmed as their third tour 
opponents, in Adelaide from 
November 7-10, and they will 
also face Victoria in Mel- 
bourne from December 5-8. 

The tour will last 16 weeks 
if England qualify for the 
three-match final of the one- 
day series against Australia 
and Sri Lanka. 


Rugby Union 


uru Aim tour irouBuinri ism 
O ct otof 29 ACB Chairman's XI (Ponh); 
31— Mov 3 Western Australia (Parth); 
Novambar T-IO S Australia (Adatakfn]; 
13-13 QuwwlBiid (Calms): SO-® 4 flrst 
Tbs (Brtabana): M O a p 2 uacond Taxi 
(Penh): Datrerebar 5-s Victoria 
(Molbouma): 11-18 third Tbs> (AdatoklfiJ; 
17 Prime Minister's XI (Canberra); 19-4BK 
Australian » (Hobart); 23-30 tourth Toot 
(Melbourne). 

1999 Iiii m i j 1 Bradman XI (Bowrafk 
2-3 tilth Teat (Sydney), a QueenaJemr 
(Brtabane). On e day aerfwn January 10 
England « Australia' (Briabana); 11 
England v Sri Lanka’ (Brisbane); 13 Sri 
Lanka « Australia (Sydney); IB England v 
Australia' (Melbourne); 17 Engl and v 
Australia* (Sydney); 19 England v Sri 
Lanka* (Melbourne); 21 Sri Lanka v 
Australia (Hobart]; 23 England v Brt 
Lanka* (Adelaide); 23 Sri Lanka v 
Australis* (Adelaide): 20 England v 
Amelia- (Adelaide): 29 England v Sri 
Lanka* (Perm): 31 Sri Lanka « Auatralla* 
(Penh); Marwaxy 3 England v Sri Lanka* 
(Sydney); 5 England v Australia* (Sydney); 
7 Sri Lanka v Australia* (lieaxtume): ID 
Brat one day ftaaT (Sydney): 12 eaoaad 
nn»r (Melbourne): 14 third fluT 

(Melbourne). 

‘Day-right maten 


Twickenham kicks All Black 
spying allegations into touch 


*8TJeyaauriyBMiwlcfceibBulbeck . O 

M 8 Atapntru not out O 

R P Arnold e Parsons D Jones — 3 

i MLCBandaradlaks not out 1 

Bonn (it>5) * 

Total Hor 2. 5 overal 8 

Ea8aSaHefcQtai4. 7. 

TobeeDPU Jayawantona. HPTHIakar- 
Btne. tR S Koluwltharana, U C HaBiuru- 
slnghe. HD PK Dharmasena. GPWlckra- 
malngho, M Vlllarerayan. 

■safay Bulbeck 3-S-S-1 ; Jonas 
2-1 -1-1. 

Uwariraei B Dudleston and R Palmer. 


I Sterling today 


Total (lor 0.7 own) — 10 

TelrekNJSpHk.'DCBoon.PDCoinng- 
wood, J A Delay, TM P Spalghi. N C PnB- 
Upo.MMBaa, JWooa,S JHarnUson. 
Boodlosi Donald 4-3-3-0; EMorthy 
3-1 -7-0. 

Ureobwei J W HeMer and V A Holder. 
Minor Counties 

Champion*!] ip 

JeonwaA Northumberland 220-8 and !£& 

(C Clark 108. JB Windows 83; Jervta6-6BL 
stafla 226-4 and ia»-6. Drown. Northum- 
berland (4pb). Studs (6t. 


BMTAHNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY 
CHUDWHSHP (first day 04 low-. 11 JW 

fi areiiree Essex « Kent. O uBd tewb 
Surrey V Miaaieeeot. ■JutiaWnni War- 
wickshire v Hampshire (12.0). &c*r- 
l urepi Y or knW re v NoOhighamehlre. 
saeoam WO W BB QM S PAY DTTER- 
NATIOHAIi Dorbyi England * Australia 
tiaos). 

SECOND n CHAIIPfOHSHB* (three 
days). MhiilMia Kent v Glamorgan. 
W eet—eeib Lancs v Works. H wBi a uqr - 
tooi remnants v Late*. HutUnghwa Nd' 
Sc So Notts v (Stoucs. use— im> nw S— ; 
Sussex v Someraet 


T wickenham yesterday 
denied that the BnglHnd 
tour party had benefited from 
rugby espionage after the 
New Zealand coach John Hart 
claim ed that AH Black train- 
ing sessions had been infil- 
trated before the two summer 
Tests. 

Hart insisted that video- 
tapes had been secretly shot 

and said an 'Rn gland player, . 
whom he would not name, , 
had Informed the New Zea - 1 
land camp that the code 
names of various moves and 
line-out calls were recorded. 

But a Rugby Football Union 
spokesman said yesterday: 
*The En gland management 
and team can categorically 
deny that any member of the 
tour party was involved in or 
invited any filming at the 
open session held by New 
Zealand before the first Test 
in Dunedin. 

“A copy of an amateur 
video filmed by a rugby fan of 
a New Zealand open session 
was given to the manage- 
ment; but it bore no relation 
to the preparations for the 
game.” 

In making his accusations, 
Hart had said: "I guess it's 
something you've got to con- 


sider because it could well be- 
come part of what the profes- 
sional game is. It's something 
I haven't really given much 
thought to because I didn't 
think it would happen- But I 
think the reality is it mig ht be 
what is the future.’’ 

Hart, however, exonerated 
Australia, who beat New Zea- 
land 24-16 in the BledMoe 
Cup match on Saturday, say- 
ing he did not think the Wal- 
labies would stoop that low. 

Jonah Lomu is one of three 
New Zealand changes for Tri- 
Nations Test against South 
Africa In Wellington on Sat- 
urday week. The former Fiji 
wing Joeli Vidiri has been 
dropped along with the fly- 
half Andrew Mehrtens, whose 
tri cking failed against Austra- 
lia, and the centre Scott 
McLeod. Carlos Spencer and 
Mark Mayerfcofier take their 
places. 

• Cliff Brittle will defeat the 
c h a l l en ge of Bryan Bolster 
and be re-elected as chairman 
of the Rugby Football Union 
management board at Sun- 
day's annual meeting, accord- 
ing to a survey of dubs polled 
by the RFU Reform Group, 
whose chairman Fran Cotton 
is a major Brittle supporter. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Racing : 


Home Secretary’s review plan hints at broader partnership with private sector for the Tote. Chris Hawkins reports 

Off-course market the target for Jones 


The Guardian Wednesday July IS 1998 


Folkestone Jackpot card 


P ETER JONES, chair- 
man of the Tote, has 
been appointed to 
lead a review team to 
look at the future of the Hor- 
serace Totalisator Board and 
Its possible privatisation. 

The wording used by the 

Home Secretary Jack Straw, 
when announcing the ap- 
pointment at yesterday's Tote 
annual general meeting, was 
that the inquiry would "look 
at the broader partnership 
with the Tote and the private 
sector.” 

“This is not a matter of 
moving straight to privatisa- 
tion," said Straw. “That will 
dearly be one possible option, 
but the tripartite exercise in- 
volving the Tote, the Trea- 
sury and Home Office will 


look at a range of possibilities 
and nothing is ruled out at 
this stage.” 

It is very much in racing's ! 
Interests that Jones will be in , 
charge and have a major 
input into the findings of the 
review body which is 'ex- 
pected to report by die end of 1 
the year. 

Jones, a self-made million- 
aire and not the sort of man to 
be easily brow-beaten, has 
racing at heart and will | 
doubtless resist any outright 
priv atis ation of an organisa- 
tion whose profits at the mo- 
ment go straight back into the j 
game. 

Those profits last year, he 
announced, amounted to a re- 
cord £17.9 million with racing j 
receiving £10.2 million, an in- 1 


crease of 17.5 per cent on the 
previous year. 

All divisions of the Tote are 
profitable — racecourse pool 
ha lting , credit betting. Tote 
bookmakers and Tote Direct 
— but the off-course market 
accounts for 90 per cent of 
racing's turnover. 

“We have only five per cent 
of the off-course trade and in 
consequence our main thrust 
in future will be to build up 
that side of the Tote’s busi- 
ness," said Jones. 

‘We are in the market for 
more bettings shops, and if 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission find against Lad- 
brakes in their take-over of 
Coral, we would hope to be in 
the battle for the 800 or so 
shops that would become 


available." The Tote bought 
133 Ladbroke shops at the be- 
ginning of the year for £46.5 
tnimnn, but to be in the mar- 
ket for another 800 would In- 
volve a huge investment 
j which is where the partner- 
| ship with the private sector 
might come in. 

Following the Jockey 
Club’s report into the three 
fatalities in last season’s 
Grand National, Ainiree race- 
course has announced new 
, safety initiatives, the main 
one being that the first fence 
I will be widened by two 
metres to give horses more 
room. 

Another 50 graundstaff will 
! also be employed specifically 
1 to repair the Grand National 
course on the Friday 


following the Foxhunters* 
Chase. The report, compiled 
after consultation with the 
! XSPC A and the International 
League for the Protection of 
Horses, concluded that “there 
; was no single factor or e vi- 
| dent combination of factors 
co mmon to the accidents." 

Hitman one of the most 1m- 
, pressive handicap winners of 
the when suceesful at 

I Newmarket last week, will 
step up to Group company in 
, the Gordon Stakes at Good- 
I wood on July 28, the first of 
five glorious days at the Sus- 
sex track culminating with 
the Stewards’ Cup on the 
Saturday. 

Royston Ffrench will miss 
! the first three days of Good- 
wood after being suspended 


for seven days (starting July 
23) by the Brighton stewards, 
who found hi m guilty of rid- 
ing an ill-judged race on 2-5 

chance Splendid Isolation, 
beaten a short-bead by Roisin 
Splendour in the Brighton 
Rock Stakes yesterday. 

flrench appeared to give 
the favourite, who finished 
fast. Ear too much to do. 

Other jockeys in trouble 
yesterday were Darren Mof- 
fett and Kevin Darley . Moffat 
got an eight-day ban after 
striking fellow rider Dean 
Meraagh with the whip in the 
Collecting Ring Apprentices 
Handicap at Beverley, while 
Darley was banned for three 
days for careless riding 
aboard Sealed By Fate in the 
GRIY Stand Handicap. 


mtimm 
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A 4 ABF SPITFIRE MAIDEN STAKES ZY0 
Am I \J6i £3.662 fl3 declared} 


Sandown tonight 


|| Yarmouth runners and riders 


U0faute Smooth* Jam b 

The Magistrate Twin Creeks 

Tina Heights Mug 


RlgM-ftanded. tethg cause of 1 m5f wSh Off run-in. Straight 5f 
Which e Uir* tmwgtwut 
Gotaff Good.* Denotes Mntara. 

Drew: rtflti juntas tenured ow 5f. 

Seven day winners: None. 

HMkarad Bret time: &2S Piped Aboanl. Ardent Vteorwd: Nona 
Romes m bracket) after horse's name derate days since last ouflng. 


AEHMI0ND petit handicap 

OnwSf £3,404 pi declared} 


S 31 T*ttapsaM Sum 3-8-6 P Bririnaa 83 

113-3) WirtwiupgASteU 3-8-5 R M 

f l MgnftaMHUrHf -ite « 

41-436 Tmw&ttTC25)ft*Ml>nn:i-ft-Z -JCrtf 8S 

-40056 jtotorltotoT|BH1tewai3-6-fl — a MM H ® 
MBw 15-8 Uwian. 9-2 Han* 5-1 Ta-Ua 6-1 Mur. T3-2S* Piwsm. 
8-1 Twmr Ssoar. 16-t ***** Hnwr. 20-1 nmQgaote. 


HOUSES CARDS! DIARY ~~ 

STAYERS HANDICAP 5KT 

1m 61 £3.583 (11 declared) 

Oopl taudorflB M JchHlBi 7-10-0 A » 

Bta«i*SUQUtena(mUFl»6-9-17 — tfite 
raUi>lsiniJ(Wi*3APWW4-S-7 — 0 ter tan 


IQ 0200) 

20) OS 311 

3$ 222 16 

40 63-246 

sm 50540 

6(1) 4602-4 

7(11) 00004 

8(7) 21064 


6000 Kuril 
60- 20) LrtB 
10-9-1 


MOmoo 4-10-0 _ A I 

M pi) (iaq Uriah 
S Dn 


001D45 Grito tend mKssGtotote 64-8 P Rnttmn* 86 
001010 

4-M IWMA 87 

410185 TtategMnntUnP WcM 5-9-4 M Trine H 

1)0-334 CUO^ffnjOTJAoOdSOO TMiM 

O2S302 Brito* (7) (DJUsNUacwInr 4-9-1 .. FKHi* 88 

50000 AriMlb (14) (OQBPaWng 3-9-1 T Strata) 88 

43240 0M9GpM(^mEQrt4i3-8-l2 M BHq 88 

063621 Rna CD) m Us PIMM 4-8-4 J Ua C 

050404 MT«aniCB)Rnawt-r-10 F Hate* S3 

KOte CUd 11-2 tap Spaca. B-1 ftn. 8-1 Not** WTws. »-1 
BXL Mp. Tlw FogM. 12-1 lad Mgl AMU 


HQ 00144 
11 6} 004213 

■tike 7-2 UHi 
0-ltawhAa.JM 


Banri Saw DaMCE)D4autn> 4-90 T Un I 

JM*(BM0)KlMd 4-0-5 « RM»« 

ladnaaj (27) JDu*? 3-8-13 Pit Eater 

tmmkahmm Wmmr*** 

5-8-11 om nw I 

GaM Ifld (Z0| RAasnng 3-8-7 8 Mr I 

Mbttft tfl)R Homt 5-0-2 JAM I 

■Shbsh. 6-1 aourtHpacw.nufc. 7-1 tetoaftro 
*. 10-1 mm Sanaa 



HEA7PACKMA1BBI STAKES 3Y0 
OwWVS 71 £3,655 (6 declared) 

IK 54 M MM wmjtUfcfrO 1- S MR at 

218 0-SC lor (tto SC Mans 9-4 — VMM IB 

30 SM oi i toKRAniBW^frO »W* — 

irs UmatrJ&ednSO D W te i — 

ECU 264 8H[2«JGdsM 8-9 -.IBritorttejO 

«a 2 2€3MaSiBMMS*»BM-.8rt toy** « 
■rites 5-2 ate. 3-1 tear. 4-1 Paring am MM Mates. 5-1 Howto. 0-1 


208(13 

mm 

2M0 

me 

ZI20 MtfrlHuriwPBWB-a — ■ Mri « — 

200 43 SwtriQariflr (18) U JanoS-9 .. ... P HriUoa 17 


Brifeff 11-4 2ote. 6-1 S-eaOnriy. Only Hater. 7-1 Paste PWW6.BDBBUK Bate B-1 farife-Q. 

CeUrtw. (rfa «-f Uwctttirts 


■p-Mteri 




A UPTON SaiiNG STAKES 

Am S/\J 1 m 2f £1 .970 (7 decteiBd) 


1(7) 320110 ! 

2» -0X561 

30 -4C36 


lm2f£1.970(7decteJBd) 

Ernst (5) (D) |K)D CosgRXC S-9-1? _ A MateO) ■ 
BtuckaScniCTUftSSO-O U uMI 


eCHQUSE&eARDay AUCTION 
UawwMAIDai STAKES 2Y0 


WwWWMAJDa STAKES 2Y0 I 1 

7t £3,51 8 (9 declared) 

IS “ 

3« L*bbPQ*3-0 7 DM — 

4(7) teUwcrJKteO-o FFtew — 

56) 5 PDnriteriwrpi]|BI)JDu«v9-0 Hi Eddery 81 

la 23 TawlllICBnsMM Rite 84 

is iss afflssKreiz^sM s 

• W 0024 MMW»(l)DBMrtt8-0 « MM « 86 

■rite* 7-2 Um 4-1 Ptmqm.0-3T«um 11-2 Haft total. 13-2 
EHmanoOm, 7-1 K^UnGDm 10-1 Ho Mao, 


7 AfiPBKHHIONCaND STAKES | 

mAm) lm2f £5,180 (Bdectared) 1 SKY 

IO 42200 Uufcri (17)8*54-9-1 3 R FtfimriSO 

2® S3320 StarRnteriimnGBMnB 4^-u (tan 86 

30 51 MwmJ0«tap3-&-6 „PU bUoj 84 


30 -40356 T fln te in hzjBWJPero _ 

9-9-6 6 rw a wn a 88 

4 PI -a£B7UMnMr<j)Gitar9>»>S-»« Ifetenri 7) 

5® 44E00Q CnmUtefl^DIAra 3-8-9 J Trite 11 

8(4} 00050 Doc1teodExUM(7)BUclla3-8-9 tedM OWH 78 

7(5) 440050 Smr(U)*Anb34-4 D ton ■ 

Wn 3-1 Coannan 7-2 tom ft%. 9-2 £ihb. BWnte n-2 Sb* *-* 

Cawctea.25-1 DeriMtoau 



A AO® 3 TURSTALL FfiJJES' STAKES 3TO 

4iUU7f £5,986 {3 dedaied) 

10 S DnlMnBXTIMMSO R Mm — 

2(1) 2.2DouMCTp7)SteSri«»8-9 LDriMriW 

30 21046- tewetlttefe (ZKI IBM 8 Me t» 

Brifas 1 -3 Dowra.1 1-4 &?»ci Inane. 12-5 


A BRDGE RATH) STAKES KAWMCAP 

*fiWV71 3yds £7^17 (6 declared) 

f 0 026025 bM|UnAjWM497 « * te* Mu ^ 

2K WZ35 atoM0JES»MPl«a« 3-9-2 Stearin N 

3 8) 1233- Tteteii fTflTfrliriTinl IT IA P 

40 23400 MMrraiM(iqll JteB»3-8-7 OHM II 

60 502000 PWrir VAun (UQ (D) H Qtqtaa 4-6-7 ... i BUM 80 

>0 -43401 ftwOfftHAftenfBltetoy . 

3-7-43 ■ -- — A Utek (7) 88 

MSB I M VtemMg* W CriUai M Mate VNag. awns. W Fi» 
OpaaL n-2 Pter Oncw 


KW6RSHER MAIDEN AUCTwH STAKES 2Yu 

7f £2,490 (13 declared) 


301 a 3 
3020 

383(101 026 

2® 


5 M 


O r^AHOfiSEYfUJES’ HANDICAP 

Ow WV 1 m £3,080 (12 declared) 


WiVw 1 m £3,080 (12 declared) 

is maHRRt 

» twaiBis:®* 
:s ^ 

7® 05800 MKU«Wt*pi09)(I))Uftjw . 

4-8-11 I CBdOM* — 


50 Mill teodarmjSftn) (taw ittgge 

8(4} 514O6SririAU0JTteM-l. 
70 05800 PjMnUJMtiPM|P)Uf^ 



307 H) 55 

381(13 0 

308 (T) 000 

310(11) 00 

3110 

312(7) 000 

30(61 

Brites 4-1 IMk. 5-1 JackGnteM. Fb«b Pnri. M Span Btt. 7-1 MuL B*4W AM8. 0-1 torfa 

ten 16-1 AqallanoDi 

mu 68K - Mriteri M«s n UR teM-u «de> man Mr 11 o*. tepi w. 3ri U & a MM Ira 
Gnn tenet xBMitar Tlnw ad On toiMSwRlstoriiiwlaritoOlA tejtejrjar.il 80 jpj 
BMW.ewri(7 4W(n U()riwri rilteiM7rMKa&tMM i M r «naptod»Mtetiii9aicr 
12. a 8teM Enril AOM rite BWdhi Mter |K 40 9BL to to. Mprito FriMrir tec 4CI to*. Ite O. M 
Mtetfim H too te. 60fm 


O 4 ^GRMIXBOOM CtASSnB) CUUHBNG STAKES (DW 2) 

On * w7f £2.469 (14 declared) 

MOOD PiftnZtofc{BCItaten4-9-4 A Mtou 77 

4Ua OOOOm»MSpte«te®R»*nm*-9-Z 1 WE*55 

*83 M 4«00 totefflaS. WJite W - --Fto » 


Catterickcard 


40 OMOI ItolqltoltemtesJMn 

5- 8-3 — tout 0 JJ 

50 0400 toAK*j«P)HMto«aw9-«-2 T totem 83 

80 023200 BMC6teteMte(U)<mOOMi>WO 

6- 8-0 L QmwBdL 88 

Btftes 5-2 RBjri Dora. 3-1 AM 4-1 ladf 9n*l 6-1 Btem AmUIi 

Q«nte.6-1M| WKJ. 



Doncaster tonight 


TOP FORM 


SwMri 

Emtyte Lack Charm Enfly^ Luck Ghana 
WarafagReaf MowCoteoy 



S0Mrcal 

Fw lte mm ul 


Teapot Row 
Smltach 


LeR-handed. galoping track ol lm7t triOi 4» run-in. SS^jflW mfle 
Sons; Good to firm. * Derates btetera 
Draw: H^i nunbere tewared in 6 35 ras. 

Sena itaf toROBra: &05 Bemuse. 

Bteriuweri feat fine: None. Mwrafc 9U5 Band On The ftn. 
Rgiraki brackets alter horse’s name denote days slice last outhg. 
J^ihps. 


£t 4B DONCASTER APPRENTICE HANDICAP 

Q a OW5f £2.350 (15 declared) 

1(19 015664 JM tom m DMotefe 9-9-12 JPMmm0«SO 

IS CKtHT, Nninhi (IS) 0 ffcnob 4-6-10 6 CM 88 

ana 001 iMMHrlAiawitoe^ w an a m 

4 IQ 303008 Atori MR tom 44-5 SBtftoP) 87 

90 004061 S o to— DMrina0(7WM)(aHHwJCPBe 

B-M Lbnto Bto*t5)+ * 

80 -4Sa»aMrtto8pl)BMWEariM„ a K 

4-9-3 Stanfl* 86 

7(11) 4»434 itenritetotmPHDBtev 

3-0-3 JnteMffl 88 

80 4-0000 TwMrtlterP)(D)Maitei 3-9-1 DMnp 0* 78 

9(14) 0(MOOMeB.PtecMin(D)SCMwri „ 

MB 80404 PM Rut (1)81)1 UOfKfema 8-8-12 P 6aM J) * 84 

11 § 00006 tote Rnd* (B) (D)J Nate 4-8-11 I teto ffl 85 

OO) 00056- Bate TriTtoJ333)TEMte 5-7-13 8 toMH — 

13® 02040 L A TflM(44jjjW 5-7-13 B 0 mm Q M 

14 (?) 00061 MiOtor(tAjBridna4-7-l1 JFMeR ® 

18(13) 00000 terii IteHri OQ 6 ouujri 3-7-10. ton Write* 77 


7.35 

im S5444 
20 3-2307 

301 00011 

40 223*0 

5(3 32145- 

8® 660111 
7141 083211 


4te{13 01000- tet6uU88£W»PBM4-M - --tPW W — 

4880 SOO ■ n *B to * 

4080 05400 SoMto OS (a PBu®|M 8-8-12 2 

407(6) 74000 I 4-8-11 - 70* n 

«Bp 33006’ MwwHafitoTOiBJtoiQ 9-8-10 * J&tamm — 

400 310050 ConwcM (28) 0flSDa»3-W ~__ f te»_B « 

4100 06-80 teLllMMI lulto (SBOOttW 4-8-5 —. 9 BMmB* ■ 

411® CCCC towritop3|SaiW 3-8-5 — -TM 77 

4UrTq 00000 Mttntetete) A tew 3-M -- JJ B |g « 

sK SS S 

■ritep 7-4 Fnceu Swab, 7-1 Ariq Stow*. N( L«gritegh. 8-1 SariiWQ. Onm 12-1 Pito 2nk. 
CwQereEriac. SM Jo». 14-1 Han* Got up 

rewoiK-llritertetototoi fcaJerkawdawowaiwt SDaniUWwriwMto ,Jl*iri H. a 
DMri raRMte W Nnwnrtet 71 wpp ra=ap, GU ay tegri E0te RMM Ml ba pha tod S to . 
(teems mr. Ito 01 IB. 13 mm Wttfs Bn » a* 1 * cm too wa StotorTratodWm rtito 
ltoMntoA aM3.»ai6.ai)eMOonmftoHS«WM1ri»30AW Mrriri1lM*fi HBriMlte 
god IwaM mi tetft. ari ol 14. B b*rt From wtennum n s* 60 


0* >|/\Sie > HBlDNEAMETERCafTENARY HANDICAP 

OnV6f £3,785 (8 declared) 

i*l(4| 4BO0Q J*touSUM»WmRirSltewi4^-13 8 MM R K 

' 2B-M6 ateriMkantn (an smmb 6-9-11... 




80404 PkM Rnl (1) DU UofWame* B-9-12 P SowWfi)* 84 

00006 tote BoMT 0(D) J He* 4-8-11 ■ torii ffl as 

0(1) 00056 BoMT«Tlfc (333) Ttetete 5-7-13 IBM — 

13® 02040 LA Toads MJJCfchi 5-7-13 B Bftm* f7J 88 

14(7) 00061 toiO*Mr(tOjBridria4-7-ii J Ms 0 ® 

18(13) 00000 PMOi teMirf (16) SOdOfj 3-7-10 .toteri* 77 

Brites 1V2 Sua to«-1 Ne«gi Hk 7-1 Iteaa MU. pnte IMt, 8-1 «te 
Otor. 9-1 Stohem Doorite, 10-1 teteoft Wri. Good To Trie 


I MtorflVM, Good To Uk 


7 fXfZGRESLEY COHDfTWNS STAKE 2YD 

M w\# w 6f £5.062 (4 declared) 

1® 1 Barite terimN ** Jftwwte 8-13 lattew 

20 215 MtetCTBSwrt 8-13 JStofc 

30 26 EtoY» toll Ctampaan Sir MSKto 8-11 JUd 


26 EtoYi toll Ckn (Z9| (BR Sr H SUM 8-11 . J Md 

TMtoMRtoRHoteteadM L DriM 

4-5 EMVcUaW Own, 11-4 PriU.7-2 BottriSM. 20-1 Iwtqr 



0-7 Staowri^ 5-1 Mtek 6-t teo-M. 7-) JOM SMxm 8-1 WIM 

raw GBOE-Jotanf SWecatefttoBBtowSL IOBjoIII. 13 total DM B Goutew) 7t he*. Grifm. 
ShMMric Nmt oear to rteteto. E* ri 9. S behW Ite Ftpsi*. «te NMfer toe ptc 61) W to 171 B 
Epson a Heap- 04. EBo 0W Mads wtatfr 8L ridden cm. terilq Bna Mm 3 a fttetow a o*k 6«» 
RteBc Itonreri ster 21. lawnd to dm Bates, no tapresrion kte a Md & RUHR iWM 
Carl* B («to auct efts. aiSt Sm4Jmt itahew « an. iw m w» paw W taton#, M ol 12. 4 WW to 
age a Venwuei a hap, 6d tm^ teowto Rttta aw n oft era pan. 7* cli 1. 71 osted IMo ri tew 7T 
lap. GcL tetoar BUgc Hfeaded near Btex 2ed ol 15. * 1MM UaniW to triton 8 top. fh 


SUN UK HANDICAP 3YO 

lm4f £2,950(6 declared) 



A Ag\ WSHOPSHNfifflClASSN®) STAKES 

■frfw 1 m 1 11 49yds £2,406 (7 declared) • 


■nrfwim 11149yds £2,406 {7 declared) ■ 

88 10 450164 MBMgMR9JMtaer 5-9-9 B totorito ft » 

m ag 3a24ractoricMnnpgtMhsiei5-9-5 — imiM 

87 90 42200 IfceMtoltmBmijdyHeBM/rW A CM M 

B7 40 00060 pnril IM (to MPtB 4-9-5 * 0M 2“ 

77 bS 5712JI Mtowteta<anaQ0MH3-8-f2 Horn* 0 M 

83 6 ® 01008 90 BMMpjaiSBlSM-lO ■ 8«f ★ M 

70 0400 tacepOi (IQ BHn 3-B-e J 0 Seri* 0 ° 

* Britea5^M1teteto4-1CktecFlB(l,S-2SnDBn)B.5-lOcMDPwkO‘1lapa l 7-10pteWa.B-1 

n - ~ 


Worcester National Hunt evening programme 



Results 


Btowanti inquiry. tM meond and tWrfl 


JACtoOTi E86J3B4. pvt won. £35^56 
enny-ovw so FoikMtaM today. 


DOT Brito Bo|(g) J Bader 6- 10-12 — 

V40-3 Hte6AM<2QHD%6-10-12 

037&D WrtBBj (lOtesSSri* 7-10-12 


BIS VtaMOuatn zahooa 

8.45 M riri nn Pwk 

LeMBMitavi rf inO rttfi 220»to run-to. ftet wflh eaw aro. 

Goteg: Good to firm * Denotes btelas. 

Sw»a to y wrfcniw a: 7.15Thomas Crown. 

nmrad first ton: 6.45 KrtsOffe. Drama King. Vborat 545 John Tuny. 
Ffrran trakas atto horws narn Genoa dans since last ouflng. FJte. 


CAC SUDDM6T0N SBUNfi HANDICAP HURDI£ 
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J 5EH 1 P0WtotelaPHelte8-11-9 R )Mg tr (71 79 

2 ®®S tetoos PB CwU 5 -i »-« “ ““j toSrifej in 

4 UiH- CtoflnrnMaBII JHMB6-11-3 IHk a 7B 

* W^;toRywwto«fujAlBme»5-iw _'rjoMw* 83 

^B 3 WiSKat ^zr_ - -‘.■aji 
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6^5 

1 533P- 

2 363-12 

S 1KB0 

4 5150- 

I P4^>* 

8 I&130- 

7 532M 

8 9V-04 

5 14204 

» 061-55 

II 6S4B 

1Z F300-P 


LBIGQMB HAJSIKrAP HURDLE ("T"- i 

2m 4t £2,338 (12 declare^ I SKY | 

Ewr teto (48) (C)8QMPtoa 11-1 1-12 B talc ffl* 77 

rS&miStn WjfflWHPRiUK — — APtitcay n 

Bottom UMrin(T7VJI&& 4-10-4 IBb 84 

Htotow PfiffjW I JqneiHMO-3 MM E J JMte 88 


MR7-4Raat4.niwCBteitei.5-i wbUMte-i sramnua w hbbbdri-i asato*. 


Q 4 C CALLOW Bfl) HANDICAP CHASE _ ~ 
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a «w/EMr8R(&d 

O 0225O- MRU* (70 
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Jftafcr 4-10-0 BPwte 79 

taOfeK. 8-1 itetaa ite*. totem 9-1 P* or tots. Staas. KM lub 


fvl E NORTON NOVICE HURDLE 

wa I W2m£2.513(13dertired) 
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n Pi4P JteJWfPfwW^iwiJSoiRsiwiw] t town n 

t£ QPMO BMdftrAUMnnRto 11-40-0 Atoaote* 79 

13 EB2M O tote Cra nri t B tCriw 13-10-0 Mr j Cratoy (d 83 

14 m-3 WStoCM0*IMWItoUorf6-1(H) B P»Mfl 96 
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1, WM BW teW l OWMWRATtOM. 8 

Sanriara ps-i); a, Wteww (O-i); a.tefr 
Tm * (^-1)- 11-4 tavZur*. 10 ran 3t 1R.(R 
Qua*) TOR E42JJO; M.BQ.£2.B0.&fi0.Oilril 
P: Cl 83.11 CSP: CUajtS. Trteast 1MO7J0. 
HR: Smarter Ctiwtar. 


Cl .10, D^O, C1O0 OuM FrG3.O0.C8F: ESJir. 
<UOt 1, APOLLO NO. Candy Morria 
l6-i>: a, Pori Kom p6-ii ; a. j »MMl (20-1); 
* — r — ~~n> h (16-1). 7-2lwvHshMn- 
orror. 10 ran IK. 1. shd. (Q l Moors) Tote: 
til AO: tSM. C4JJO, E4i0. C4.60. Dual F: 
C7L20. CSF; E121.B3. 71 feast S2J84.70. »t 
SnpOnOosM. 

PtACimOTiC253.IJO. OUAWOnCriOJO. 



7 A CPEOPLETON NOVICE HURDLE 

■ 32m 4f £2.373 (10 declared) 

I QP6-1 kKHte C3) tlfiw 5-11-5 

! .®44 Hft(B$enw&9-1D-12 


APficCnosa 

teBEtotem 78 


Bnr.iB-1^ Ks ^ w«wipsrt. 10-1 cwtoRgteikw^rin. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


<r > .. • .•. . 

-fir 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

CAT TBgCK 771 781 

FOLKESTONE 772 782 

YARMOUTH 773 783 

SANDOWN (Ef 774 784 

PONC ASTER( E) 775 78S 

WORCfcSl tH(^ 778 786 

OIL COURSES COMKKDIRT OSSl 780 

l COURSES MSUUS 0891 S2Z 7BO 

vnaMTI HMteiiwM'WUKUWIUliiIM.HM.IMfeMliM 

^Guardian Ointeraotve 
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Tour de Prance 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Festina maybe 
sent home over 
drug scandal 


William Fottinrlngli.nn 
biLorlent 


F ESTINA, currently the 
best team in the Tour 
de France, are in dan- 
Sfir of being thrown 
out of the race. Yesterday it 
emerged that the team mas- 
seur Willy Voet has alleged to 
police that he was acting 
under team orders when he 
was arrested on the Franco- 
Belgian border with a car foil 
of banned drugs. 

He claimed that he had col- 
lected the drugs — alleged to 
include anabolic steroids, the 
blood-booster erythropoietin, 
human growth hormone and 
masking agents — from the 
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team's logistics base in Lyon 
and that his task had been to 
convey them to the team at 
the Tour start in Dublin. He 
said it was not the first com- 
mission of this feinri that he 
had carried out. 

Last night Festina ismipd a 
statement a reusing the press 
of publishing information 
which could not be verified 
and was currently sub judioe. 
They stated their intention of 
taking legal action to protect 
their image and formally de- 
nied that one of their mas- 
seurs had been ordered to ob- 
tain banned substances. 

But the race's director gen- 
eral Jean-Marie Leblanc -said 
it might be only a matter cef 
time before Festina were spot 1 
home. “I am waiting to 1 
receive something offi cial 
either from the police or the 
Ministry of Justice saying 
that, yes, Festina have done 
something seriously bad. 
which win allow me to make 
a decision and take some mea- 
sures. All 1 have is newspaper 
1 reports.” 

At the start yesterday the 
j Festina directeur sportif 
Bruno Roussel, a genial man 
more like a primary school 
headmaster than a cycling 
team manager, bad the look of 
a man whose world was 
crumbling around him , and 
be refused to comment. A few 
yards away his nine riders, 
four of whom were placed in 
the top 20 yesterday morning, 
were s tanding on the sign-on 
podium to be halted as the 
best team in the Tour. 

Their leader, Richard Vlr- 
enque, was also presented 
with what seems to be one of 
RoscofTs highest civic hon- 
ours, a ceremonial red onion, 
presumably to assist the 
Fren chman in producing the 


Gazza-style tears which have 
endeared him to every 
Frenchwoman. 

Apart from the drugs fli- 
rore. it was Bastille Day busi- 
ness as usual, with vast 
crowds watching the riders 
pass granite tors and bone- 
white sands; In common with 
British sportsmen, French cy- 
clists rarely deliver when the 

nation expects it of them, and 

one erf three home men in the 
winning escape. Xavier Jan. 
duly threw away bis chance 
of gory by finishing second to 
Jan Ullrich's domestique Jens 
Heppner. while the Dane Bo 
Hamburger took over the 
maillot jeame from Heppner 
and Ullrich's team-mate Erik 
ZabeL Given that Telekom do 
not want to have to waste en- 
ergy re taining the race lead 
just yet, this was the perfect 
result for them. 

One of Festina ’s French- 
men, Pascal Herve, was part 
erf the nine-man breakaway 
group which led for most of 
the high-speed run south- 
wards to Lorient, and from 
which Jan and Heppner es- 
caped in the final kilometres. 

Hervfe, like the other four 
Frenchmen riding fog Tour 
for Festina, has copied Viren- 
que and dyed his hair grey. 
This is actually a gesture of 
laddish solidarity — not emu- 
lated by the more sensible 
Swiss wtemont In the team — 
rather than a reflection of the 
fact that, at present, his team 
have a good deal to be wor- 
ried about 

Meanwhile Chris Board- 
man, who spent Monday 
night in Cork hospital after 
spectacularly crashing out on 
the second stage, flew home to 
the Wlrral yesterday suffer- 
ing only from severe bruising 
and cuts. 



Athletics 


The real business . . . Jens Heppner, left, snatches the stage win from Xavier Jan on the line photograph: lauro*t rebours 


Football 


Everton snap up Italian Zagallo faces heat at home 


Ian Ross 


W ALTER SMITH ex- 
pects to begin the 
restructuring of the 
Everton squad he inherited 
last month with the signing of 
the Italian defender Marco 
Materazzi. 

The 25-year-old Perugia 
centre-back flew to Mersey- 
side yesterday afternoon to 
open talks about personal 
terms after the two clubs had 
agreed on a fee of £2.8 million. 

Smith switched his atten- 
tions to Materazzi after aban- 
doning his attempts to sign 
the Croatian defender Dario 
Siraic who decided not to 
move to Everton from Croatia 
Zagreb despite the two clubs 
agreeing a £3-5 million fee. 

Michael Thomas has com- 
pleted his free transfer from 
Liverpool to Benfica after 
signing a two-year contract. 


He rejoins the Benfica coach 
Graeme Souness who bought 
Thomas from Arsenal when 
he was in charge at Airfield. 

Benfica have said they will 
pay Manchester United the 
£2 million transfer fee they 
owe them for Karel Poborsky 
by the end of the month. 
United are still waiting for 
the payment nearly seven 
months after the Czech inter- 
national left Old Trafford. 

The Northern Ireland de- 
fender Darren Patterson has 
joined Dundee United from 
Luton on a free transfer. 

The former Tottenham and 
England defender Gary Ste- 
vens has joined the Premier- 
ship newcomers Charlton as 
the club's Under-2l coach. 

Rangers' chief executive 
Bob Brannan has said his 
club will co-operate folly with 
the Football Association of 
Ireland over ticket restric- 
tions for their Uefa Cup quali- 


Romantic Venice 



Her against Shelbourne in 
Dublin next Wednesday. 

The Ibrox dub were ini- 
tially given nearly 5,000 tick- 
ets for the tie at Shelbourne’s 
11,500-capacity Tolka Park, 
but the FA of Ireland said on 
Monday that the allocation 
may be limited to 500 

Rangers enjoy massive sup- 
port In Northern Ireland, 
where Increased levels of 
street violence and foe Or- 
ange Order stand-off at Drum- 
cree have forced a rethink. 

The Football League has 
named the former Uoyd’s of 
London chief executive Peter 
Middleton as its new, inde- 
pendent, chairman. Middle- 
ton, 58, will join the League 
board in September bdbre 
taking over from David 
Sheepshanks when he steps 
down at the end of October. 

The former Borussia Dort- 
mund coach Nevio Seals has 
agreed a two-year contract to 
coach foe European champi- 
ons Real Madrid following the 
resignation of Jose Antonio 
Camacho last Thursday after 
only 22 days in charge. 

The Yugoslavian World 
Cup midfielder Vladimir Ju- 
govic has joined Atletico Ma- 
drid from foe Italian club La- 
zio for around £6 million. 


Rugby League 


Ronaldo controversy rages in Brazil as fans 
blame ‘greedy 5 players for failure in France 


B RAZIL’S beaten World 
Cup squad arrived 
home to a low-key but 
supportive reception yes- 
terday. with controversy 
still raging over their de- 
feat by France and the 
selection of a patently be- 
low-par Ronaldo. 

At one point some of foe 
30.000-strong crowd in front 
of the presidential palace to 
Brasilia broke through the 
security cordon and 
-thronged around the play- 
ers, forcing part of the pro- 
gramme to he cancelled. 

The president Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso pre- 
sented the players with 
medals and in tarn 
received autographed 
shirts from Donga and Ron- 
aldo. Those two, along with 
Taffarel and Cafu, were 
particularly well received 
by the crowd, but the presi- 
dent of the Brazilian Foot- 
ball Confederation, Ricardo 
Teixeira, who reportedly I 
had insisted that Ronaldo | 
play, was booed and ent 
Short his speech. 


The Brazilian press, 
meanwhile, consulted nu- 
merous doctors and psychi- 
atrists, all of whom insisted 
that the coach Mario Za- 
gallo had been wrong to 
play Ronaldo only hours 
after the striker had suf- 
fered a fit. “Zagallo and 
[the team doctor Lidlo] 
Toledo committed the most 
heinous, howling and un- 
justifiable mistake of their 
lives,” said the Correio 
Brazil! ense daily. 

Pele was one of several 
Brazilian football figures to 
criticise the 21-year-old’s 
selection. “What surprised 
me most was that he came 
out for the second half,” be 
said. 

Zagallo has conceded the 
selection was wrong, and 
his No. 2 23co said: “Events 
proved that It’s no use pick- 
ing a player who’s not fit. 
The team lost a lot of their 
movement” 

Ronaldo himself took res- 1 
po risibility for his restore- I 
tion to the side: “I could 1 
have chickened ont bnt 


Results 


after the problem I decided 
to play and I went out there 
to help the team.” 

He recalled the moment 
on Sunday when his world 
Imploded. “I don’t remem- 
ber properly bat I went to 
sleep and then, like the doc- 
tor said, it seems I had a fit 
for 30 or 40 seconds,” be 
said. ‘1 woke up then, and 
my wbole body was in pain. 
But with time the pain got 
less and 1 relaxed a bit.” 

Ronaldo’s Italian dub In- 
temazkmale were under- 
standably concerned about 
his health. The team doctor 
prescribed complete rest 
and promised a fall check- 
up when Ronaldo reports 
for training next mouth. 

One newspaper’s website 
invited readers to nominate 
who was to blame for Bra- 
zil’s defeat. Top with 35 per 
cent were the players who 
“thought too much about 
money and contracts”, fol- 
lowed by the “arrogant” 
Zagallo and the Brazilian 
football authorities. 

O Globo reported that Za- 
gallo. who has a contract 
until next month, will be 
replaced by Wanderlei Lux- 
embargo, manag er of the 
top dub side Corinthians. 


for England 

E NGLAND were an- 
nounced as joint winners 
with tiie host nation France of 
the Fife World Cup Fair Play 
award yesterday. 

Both teams will receive a 
Fair Play trophy and diploma. 
Individual medals and almost 
£16 million worth of equip- 
ment for youth football to 
reward their good sportsman- 
ship and positive approach to 
foe game. 

Norway finished third in 
the standings, which only in- 
cluded teams who advanced 
beyond the first round. Eng- 
land also won foe award in 
Italia 90. 

Romania have appointed 
the former international 
striker Victor Pitnrca as their 
new coach. Pitnrca. 42, the 
Under-21 coach, replaces 

Angel Iordan escu. who has 
signed a contract with 
Greece. 

Jean Tigana has ruled him- 
self out of foe running to be- 
come the new French coach 
following foe resignation of 
Aime Jacquet after Sunday’s 
3-0 win over Brazil in the 
World Cup fJjoaJL 
The Monaco coach said that 
he thought the job would go to 
Roger Lemerre, who was a 
coach under Jacquet 


Morceli 

1500m 

record 


at last 


Duncan Mackay In Roms 

M ichael Johnson 

gained revenge over 
Britain's Mark Rich- 
ardson in foe Stadio Olimpico 
here last night. But the happi- 
est man was Morocco’s Hi- 
cham El Guerrouj, who broke 
Noureddine Morceli' s world 
record in the 1500 metres. 

There was Initial confusion 
surrounding the perfor- 
mance. The tracks ide clock 
bad been malfunctioning all 
night and did not stop when 
the Moroccan went through 
the finishing beam. But as it 
did not flick over to flmin 
2?sec until be had crossed foe 
line the world champion 
knew Instantly that he had 
taken Morceli’s three-year-old 
record of 32737. He sank to 
his knees, buried his head in 
his hands and then raised 
them upwards to thank Allah. 

He had completed his lap of 
honour and posed for photog- 
raphers before it was an- ' 
nounced that he had run 
32630, a huge margin in an 
event where improvements 
are normally measured in 
hundredths of a second. 

El Guerrouj has been pre- 
sumed the heir to Said Aoui- 
ta’s throne since 1996 when he 
ended Morceli’s four-year un- 
beaten record. But his early at- 
tempts at breaking the record . 
this season had been handi- 
capped by poor paremnlring . 

The- next stop for El Guer- 
rouj will be Gateshead on 
Sunday where he is planning 
to deprive Morceli of his 
2,000m world record. 

Richardson, still basking in 
the glory of his victory over 
Johnson in Oslo last Thurs- 
day. started the 400m like a 
man possessed last night He 
had opened a three-metre lead 
on Johnson, who was in the 
lane inside him, as they raced 
down the back straight But 
the effort took its toll as they 
came off the last bend and the 
American pulled. away from, 
the Britan to win in 44:40 
from Richardson’s 44:64. The 
look on Johnson's face said it 
all. It was a mixture of joy 
and relief He raised his right 
index finger and jabbed it 
towards the crowd. 

The American. Marion 
Jones looks odds-on to claim a 
share of the £i million on 
offer to those unbeaten in the 
Golden League series. The 
American was three metres 
ahead of her rivals in foe 
100m as she strode to an easy 
victory in I0.75sec, adding 
this to a similarly comfort- 
able triumph in Oslo. 

Yesterday was the 75th 
birthday of the controversial 
International Amateur Ath- 
letics Federation president 
Primo Nebiolo — but the 
Romans snubbed the party. 
There were barely 2,000 in the 
80,000 capacity stadium. 

The poor turnout was an 
embarrassment for Nebiolo, 
who had fought for the meet- 
ing to be included in the 
Golden League series. The 
marketing agent was "n^bte 
able to find a television com- 
pany prepared to show the six 
meetings live in a number of 
key countries and a sponsor 
was found only last week. 
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Andy WHson 

T HE tower-division clubs 
will today insist that the 
door to Super League is kept 
ajar, as tbeir price for letting 
the top clubs sign a new tele- 
vision contract with Sky. 

The contract, which would 
replace the remaining two 
years of the original five-year 
£87 million deal agreed in 
April 1995, and add three 
years, is worth only £57 mil- 
lion for five years yet the 
Super League dubs are keen 
to accept. But foe members <rf 
the first and Second Division 
Clubs’ Association (FasOa), de- 
spite the offer of £10.8 million 
in compensation, fear that as 
the new deal is with Super 
League dubs only it could 
bring the end of promotion 
and relegation. For example, 
aspiring Super League dubs 
must in future have access to 
at least £500 ,000. 

The Fasda dubs are not 
prepared to accept that condi- 
tion and at last' month's meet- 
ing of the Rugby League 
Council they delayed a vote 
until a special general meet- 
ing in Leeds today. 

They would prefer any deci- 
sions on eligibility for Super 
League to be taken by an lnde- 
i pendent panel, and last night, 
after a meeting with the Super 
League officials Maurice Lind- 
say and Chris Caisley and the 
Rugby Football League’s Neil 
Tunnicliffe. it appeared that 
they might get their way. 
Dave Callaghan, the RFL's 


deputy chief executive, said: 
“We feel honour-bound to try 
to satisfy any concerns of all 
our member chibs.” 

Lindsay, the managing di- 
rector of Super League, 
warned: “We need this deal to 
secure the future of our game 
for the next five years. It 
could be that the clubs will 
just keep squabbling, or even 
that they may want to risk 
hang in g an until foe end of 
the [original] contract. If they 
take either of those options 
then they could put off future 
investors in the sport or even 
remove the confidence of cur- 
rent investors and bankers.” 
Today's meeting should be a 
fascinating introduction to the 
game’s politics for Peter Nor- 
bury, who yesterday sac- ' 
ceeded Mike Nolan as Wigan's 
chairman. The 45-year-old 
Manchester solicitor's ap- 
pointment leaves Wigan with 
still only two directors, the ; 
newcomer Norbury and the 
chief executive PML Clarke, as 
it emerged yesterday that 
: Mite Colling, the former fi- 
nancial director, resigned 
with Nolan on Friday. 

Andy Goodway. the Great 
Britain coach, has added the 
Sheffi eld utility forward Dar- 
ren Turner and the Halifax 
stand-off Chris Chester to the 
Emerging England squad for 
Sunday's i nte r na tional with 
Wales at Widnes. But he will 
sot his team, or name 

the injured Steve Blakeley's 
replacement as captain, until 
afte- Sheffield meet Halifax on 
Friday. 


Tennis 


tori re —dr R Qranda fbt t* F LublarH (It) 
7-6, 0-4 J MaJwOy (Can) M K Trteka 
(Swb) 3-6. 7-5. 7-Si B Sohett (Rut) tX E 
GagTiaral (Swtt) HW5 CaocIWiI (tt) 
til S PBschfce (Aut) 6-2. 6-4: ■ Oi nnn 
(B«l) W E Baa (Sp) 6-4. 6-3; A Paatt— a 
|F rj w A Canape (U) 6-3, 6-2; K Stadanfr- 
fcova (Slovak) Ot T QartMn (IQ 0-1. 6-2. 
WARSAW CUPi Rnt ran* K HnMek- 
aw |Ct)MM Babel (Gar) 6-0. 6-3; H 
Ra W ioa a (Slovak) bt C Torrane-Vafero 
[Sc) 6-3. B-O; K Martin r a va (Cz) bt M 
Antonia Sanchaz-LorafBD (Sot 0-2. 6-2: 0 
lagtai (Ufa) bl 0 Chladkova (Ca) 6-4. SS: 
s imm (it) bt A Cariaaen Owe) B-4. 6-2; 
V Cinw i w (Slovak) tt R Sandu (Rom) 
6-0. 6-3: A Rniaalmoaa (ter) la A Otaza 
(Pol) 7-6. 7-6: K Habawdmei (Slovak) W V 
Ruano Pascual (Sp) 0-6. 6-3, 6-2. 

Athletics 

IAAF OOLDW IIAOUB (Roma) Man 
BOOm 1. p NOururl (Kan) imln «2J0aac; 
Z. M HeMa (Mor| 1.4360: 3. J Khmital 
(Kan) 1.43.81. 

Woman lOOm 1. M Jonaa (OS) lO.TSaee; 
5. c G&naa (US) 11i» 3, S Fynea (Bah) 
tits. BOOwe 1. J Atenasyeva (Bus) 
1.57.08; 2. L Vitosde (Sur) l-Saifc 3. M 
Ralnay-Valmcn (US) 1-MS6 BJOOOm 1. Z 
Oiazlz (Mar) 144435. 2, G Warn (Effl) 
1A4AS1; 3. M Dominguez (Sp) VSOM. 
100m tanties: 1. A Vaughn (US) I2i& i. 
M Morrison (US) 12J&. 3. B BufcnveO.(S10) 
1261. 

Baseball 

AmlCAM LUQUk Cleveland 4 NT 
rankees l: Oe&at * Kansas CKy S (hi ID); 
Tanpa Bay 0 Boston 2: Baltimore 5 
Toronto K Chicago WS 5 MlnnmoB 2. 
OaMand S Anaheim Z Seattle ID Tens 3. 
HAnonAL UIUUIB Florida B Montreal 
72 Pittsburgh BCnicsgo Cuts ZMlwauUs . 
4 Philadelphia Z St Louis S Cincinnati 6 (In 
13): Colorado 9 San Diego 5. Arizona S 
Houston 3: Lob Angeles 7 San ftandaco 5 

Bowls 

WtTnun TirnU nan* A nmgvl 

[Warrington) bt H Hargreaves (Blackburn) 
21-18: V O' Domett (Blackburn) bt D Hia- 
oands (Tlmperuy) 21-1fc W Wataoa 
rCasttafcmfl bt N Weldle (Blackpool) rt-13; 

P SaA (Blackpool) M A Wllldnsen (Sale) 
21-ltt; A Iteynund fnmpertey) bt G Scno- 
fleto (Blacktxim) 21-2Q, T jnt iwal o w a 
(Warrington) K K Price (Heskerh Bank) 
21-7; m Tenttnaon (Blackburn) bl B Lap- 
phi (Warrington) 21-20; C C av. ^hWI 
(Blackburn) K W Rosa (Hetoeth Bank) 
21-20: C Rrsofes (Raven) bt P BarmMar 
(Hasfceth Bank) 21-17. 


2aec; 4. 8 Hamburger (Dan) Casino; 6, S 
OTSnxJy (Aw) Gan; 8. V Oarcie-AcostB 
(Sp) Banesto; 7, P Herve (Fr) FeetJna; 8. F 
CetoeHo (Sp) Kelme all %K 9. P Chanteur 
(Frj Casino S; 10. FGukJl (tt) PoW l.ltt 11. 

J Klrakkm (E8tl Casino: 12. J Svorada (Cz) 
Mapei; 13, G M FagnlrH (Qj Saaoo: 14. E 
Zabel (Car) Telekom: IS. E Magnlen (Fr) 
FDJ: 16. F Moncaasln (Fr) Gen; 17. 8 Mar- 
bnallo (IQ Potth 18. 8 Bertha (Fr) Casino: , 

19. L Mictia alsen (Den) TVM;20. ATafl (It) 
Mapei an aL Also* 28. R McEnran (A us) 
Rabobank 116: 48, T Hamilton (US) US 
Po«at. SO. B Jullcn (US) CkrfkU*. 54. N 
Siaphena (Aua) Faaona: 62, F Andrew (US) 
US Postal: 117. K Livingston (US) CoTVS*; 
12a U Jemteon (US) US Postal; 122. H 
Buenahora (Col) VKatldo: 128. C Con- 
treras (Col) Kelme: 131, O Rincon (Col) 
VttaNda; 135. M Sdandrl (G8) FDJgln. 
Ovarafl atBBArgar 1. Hamburger 13hr 
B6mln Oaec 2 . ISnc a plo at Sec. 3. 
O'Grady 3: 4. Heponar same Sroe; 5. Jan 
21; 6. Herve 22; 7. Garde-Acosta 23; B. 
Chanteur 28: 9. CebeUo 47; ia ZaM 1.02: 
11. T Steett (Bel) Mapei IA 12. Moncaa- 
sln SC 13. A Oleno (Sp) Banesto 1.10. 14. L 
Jal abort (Fr) Onca 1.11: IS. B Julleh (US) 
cotldie: 18. C Moreau (Fr) Festina; 17. J 
LNIncti (Gar) Telekom oh aC ia Svorada 
112: 19, R McEwan (Aue) RaDobenfe 1.13: 

20. A ZueUa (Swta) Festina ®t_ Alee* 26, 
Andrau 1.17: 56. Stapbene 1^8. 72. Kamll- 
tan 131; 70. Jemlaon 1.33: 93. Sdandri 
1^8: 104. Uvtrtgsion 138: 108. Buenahora 
sc 114. Rincon 1A0: 13a Contraraa 1.46. 


Sport in brief 

Boxing 

g rand er Holyfield will not 
commit 'Himself to 8 D ecero - 
ber date with Britain’s WBC 
champion Lennox Lewi s. H e 
first plans to honour his WBA 
defence against Henry Akin- 
w and e. which was postponed 
last month when Akinwande 
tested positive for hepatitis B. 
but may now go ahead in 
August or September. 

Tennis 

Greg Rusedski, still foe world 
No. 6 in foe latest rankings 
has withdrawn from tourna- 
ments in Washington and Los 
Angeles rather than risk ag- 


gravating the ankle injury 
which ruled him out erf Wim- 
bledon. Tim Henman's ambi- 
tion erf a top-io place has 
moved a step nearer to 12th, 
his highest position. 

Sailing 

John KosteckL who will skip- 
per the fflbruck-Pinta entry in 
the Volvo Ocean Race In 200L 
has announced that the group 
has bought the two Whitbread 
60s, EF Language and EF Edu- 
cation, to use as training boats, 
writes Bob Fisher. 

Judo 

Bartow's Peter Cousins, 17, 
took Britain’s first medal at 
the World Youth Games in 
Moscow with a bronze in the 
90k g class. 


Squash 


ASIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS (KuaM Lum- 
pur): PtaMto Mmm z J Khan (Pak) M K 
Law (Us!) S-a. 9-7. 9-1. 8-1. W him N A 
David (Man MSWU (MNI 9-2. 4-tt. M. 
6 - 1 . 


Fixtures 


Cycling 


TOUR OK nULMCE: TtM atogn (ROMOlt 
to Lori wit 188km)-. 1. J Heppner feed To- 
lekom Sftr 33mrti 38 mc Z * Jar (Fr) FDJ 
sama Dmr, 3. G Httceple (US) US P™rt*J si 


Football 

(7 J0 unless eialed) 

PRE-SEASON WHBIPlHBte HltcMn v 
WettDtxt Enter v Birmingham: Port Vale v 
Mbemlan: Farsi ey CetUc v Bredtord C; 
Boldock v Earaec Cheeham v BrentfmxJ: 
Peterborough v Tottenham (7 45): GUHele)' 
v Seunoiorpe. 

Rugby League 

FIRST MVtStOtN Feetherstone v Weke- 
ttotrt; Hun kr v Dewsbury: HunsW v 
Whitehaven: Keighley v Rochdale: Wkmet 
v Skrtraon. 


• Sri Lenka have added a one-day tovr 
match to their Itinerary on Jitiy 2a agalnei 
Worcestershire at New Road, as extra 
practice prior to me triangular torniament 
with England and South Africa and the 
Ov«l Test nest month. U wltt also allow the 
Sri Lankan* to vtett New Road wnera they 
will play Zimbabwe In me World Cup next 
May. 


Arsenal 
Aston Vina 
Barnsley 
Blrm. City 

BiacKbum 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Bumkty 
Celtic 
Cheisee 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Derby County 

Calls cost 50p pqi i 
wntJED dk MS, 15 • 


60 

Everton 

73 

OPR 

86 

61 

Hudd. Town 

74 

Rangers 

87 

62 

Ipswich Town 

75 

Sheffield United 

88 

63 

Leeds United 

76 

Sheffield Wad. 

89 

64 

Leicester Cfty 

77 

Southampton 

90 

65 

Liverpool 

78 

Spurs 

91 

66 

Man. City 

79 Stoke Cfty 

92 

67 

Man United 

80 

Staidedand 

93 

68 

Middlesbrough 

81 

West Ham 

94 

69 

Mfflwan 

82 

Wimbledon 

95 

TO 

Nswcastte Utd 

83 

Waive s 

90 

71 

Norwich City 

84 



72 

Nottm. Forest 

85 
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The Open Championship 


Faldo out 
of rough 

to give 

the elbow 

to soft 
options 


David Davies on 

the three-times 
winner’s recovery 
from injury 

T HE official bulletin on 
England's most famous 
walking-wounded golfer came 
in clipped Swedish, tones. "Oh 
yes,” said Fanny Sunesson. 
“He will play. For sure." 

She was, of course, talking 
about her boss, Nicholas Al- 
exander Faldo, six times a 
major champion, thrice win- 
ner of this championship, 
who at one stage last week 
seemed certain to be elbowed 
from the Open. 

Faldo, one of the hardest 
workers In the game, had ac- 
quired that which often comes 
to those who slave, golfer’s 
elbow. It is an agonising con- 
dition. and it caused the Eng- 
lishman to withdraw from last 
week's Loch Lomond event 
But continuous treatment 
has had a beneficial effect and 
Faldo, who spent much of 
Monday playing virtual golf; 
just envisioning shots, yester- 
day laid dub to ball in the 
proper fashion. He had threat- 
ened to play hitting the hall 
off a tee peg all the way 
round, but alter some tenta- 
tive shots on the first hole he 
decided that there was no real 
pain and no real danger of 
further damage to the elbow. 

At the second bole he hit a 
drive down the middle and 
then teed the ball up. Some- 
one in the crowd shouted out 


that it was against the rules. 
Faldo, in good humour, 
shouted back, ‘Tm allowed,” 
but then took the ball off the 
peg and instead played ft from 
the first cut of rough. There- 
after he played properly and 
unless there is a reaction it 
seems he will be able to com- 
plete his preparations in con- 
ventional feshlon. 

When Faldo, who will be 41 
on Saturday, tees up tomor- 
row it will be his 44th consec- 
utive major and that Is the 
longest unbroken run in 
world golf He has some way 
to go, though, before be sur- 
passes Jack NlcMaus, who by 
not playing this week has fin- 
ished his run on 154; all Faldo 
has to do to eg teli NicklflUS is 
play In every major for the 
next 28 years, by -which time 
he will be 69. 

Such has been Faldo's form 
of late that he is on offer for 
the championship at 50-1 
with William Hfll 'a, and at 
20-1 to be the leading Euro- 
pean. Eight players in the 
latter category come before 
him: Colin Montgomerie and 
Lee Westwood at 9-2, Darren 
Clarke, Ian Woosnam and 
Jose Maria Olazabal at 12-1, 
Jesper Pamevik at 14-1, and 
Thomas Bjorn and Bernhard 
Langer at 18-1. 

Hill's says that it Is entirely 
possible that, given the way 
the belting is going, Westwood 
will start as overall favourite. 
Hie Worksop man has won 
more tournaments in (he peat 
nine months than anyone else 
in the world, including Tiger 
Woods and David Duval. In 
that time be has won in Spain, 



Bunk off. . . the Masters winn er Mark O’Meara fails to escape from a hazard at the 11th in practice yesterday; he finally threw his ball on to the green photograph: kevtn lamaroue 


Japan, Australia and the 
United States, and three times 
in Europe — In Germany. Eng- 
land Scotland. 

That Is a surge of form 
which has carried him to 
seventh In the world rankings 
and, in addition to getting 
him accustomed to winning 
at one level, has encouraged 
him to think about winning at 
the highest level. 

“It’s like any sport," West- 
wood said yesterday. “Once 
you start getting a few good 


results your confidence grows 
and when your confidence 
grows you feel unbeatable. 
Whenever I turn up at a tour- 
nament now I feel like I 
should be in contention and 
have a good chance of win- 
ning if I play as well as I can.” 
If Westwood's steep rise. to 
the top has surprised a few 
people, he himself is -not 
among them. “I’ve put in a lot 
of hard work with my coach, 
Peter Cowen, and hopefully it 
was going to pay off at some 


stage. And I’ve sacrificed a 
few things as well because my 
ultimate aim is to beNo.1 in 
the wo rid.” 

He was not prepared to 
reveal fully what the sacri- 
fices were, but it was put to 
him that a few nights out with 
the lads might be one of them. 
“You sacrifice little things 
like that,” he said, “but you 
know, sacrificing going out 
and getting drunk on Friday 
night with the lads, it’s not a 
lot to sacrifice, is it, and you 


save yourself a few quid as 
weH” 

Westwood, like Ernie Els, 
feels that the emergence of 
Woods, and especially his 
winning the 1997 Masters by 
12 shots, has had its effect on 
the games of aQ the other top 
players. 

•I don't think it’s a coinci- 
dence,” he said, “that since 
Tiger won you've seen a big 
improvement in my game, 
David Duval’s game, Justin 
Leonard's game, Ernie Els's 


game. When someone does 
what Tiger did it drags every- 
body else along. I think it can 
only be good for the game 
worldwide.” 

All those players are tal- 
ented, but none has the price- 
less asset possessed by 
Westwood of almost infinite 
golfing patience. No one Is 
rattled -less by a bad shot or 
by a bed hole, and as both are 
bound to occur this week the 
ability to forget them will be 
invaluable. 


Yesterday Westwood re- 
vealed a part of the secret of 
such equanimity. He said of 
this week's big event, ‘Tm 
not afraid oT winning," but 
and this is the important bit 
he added, ‘‘and Tm not afraid 
of losing.” 

He went am “If I don't win 
the Open this year it won’t be 
the end of the world to me. I 
would dearly love to win it 
but it’s not life and death. It’s 
only a game at the end of toe 
day." 
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Tiger must wait 
his turn this year 


L ee westwood. 

thrown in at the deep 
end at last month’s US 
Open when he was paired 
in the first two rounds with 
Tiger Woods and Tom Wat- 
son, will have less illustri- 
ous company at Royal Birk- 
dale tomorrow. 

The European No. 1 has 
been grouped with the 
American Ryder Cnp 
player Brad Faxon and Na- 
mibia’s Trevor Dodds. 

Westwood drives off at 
9 -25am, two matches be- 
hind the European No. 2 
Colin Montgomerie. The 


Scot has been paired with 
the Americans Ben Cren- 
shaw and Andrew Magee. 

Woods tees off with the 
1994 winner Nick Price and 
the Swede Per-Ulrlk Jo- 
hansson at 9.55am. 

Nkk Faldo's elbow will 
benefit from a late tee-off 
time with Masters champion 
Mark O'Meara and Japan's 
Sblgekl Maruyama. Their 
i.05pm start gives him time 
for cm-the-day treatment. At 
1 . 30 pm fen Woosnam starts 
with the US Open champion 
Lee Janzen and Australia’s 
Craig Parry. 


The master puts his trust in new woods 


Mike Selvey at Royal Birkdaleon why the 
former champion is joining the Adams family 



ICE FALDO, so his 
advertising says, is a 
fastidious man when 
it comes to his golf. 
He tinkers, he chops and he 
changes In the cause: his 
swing, his ball, his dubs. Lit- 
tle is sacred in pursuit of 
excellence. 

So it will come as no sur- 
prise to find that, should his 
dicky elbow permit him to tee 
up in tomorrow's first round, 
he will do so having decided 
to switch dub manufacturers 
once more. Not to one of the 


Guardian Crossword No 21,327 

Set by Araucaria 



Across 


1 Expose as fake (say) note en- 
closed in sausage meat (6.3) 
6 Servant of paper (4) 

10 Cold rhubarb (5) 

11 Shodd he worry about love In 
the home? (9) 

12 Breathe regret tor amphibians 
m non-nuclear bodies (7) 

13 Skinny tetow with warmer 
coat? (7) 

14 Millionaires of a different 
humour from 3? (9,4) 

17 Stage work— one of 

Shakespeare's after death of 
6 or 267 (3,5,5) 

21 Commercial line? On the 
contrary (7) 

22 He is loving and giving, which 
makes one shudder (f) 

24 ... mod rf the (blowing day 
a number ere looking gloomy 
(9) 


25 Lover's capital, not a penny 

(5) 

26 Passage with model (4) 

27 American dsagreement with 
Smalts only too well known 

(9) 

Down 


1 New York city heard Your 
Majesty charge (8) 

2 Clear round reaching the 
green (5) 

3 Percy's beheaded with 25 
and 28 — characters from 
Shakespeare play (6£,6) 

4 Where there's a tetter to men 
— British— from St Pad? (7) 

aNon-UspWtuaileadertol- 
tevitate In ai abrupt mamer (7) 
7 Ksh has bofled— it’s done 
fi Put the last river last (6) 

9 Nurture by look at newspaper 
for frequert consultation (4-4$ 
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15 Digger finding go Id returned 
to tax it (9) 

IS Sign from 1 down and 4 in the 
3(4,4) 

18 Winds in East©? (7) 

19 Think what 9 does to 
following cars (7) 

20 Range of service provided (6) 
23 Derogatory name for Pole 

with pulpit (5) 

Solution tomorrow 


IT Stuck? Then can our MfcJtoo few 
on 0091 3W 238. Cafe cost SOp 
per minutB u bI tkms. Service sud- 
pied by AlS 



Renew) paper mada 
UP«1j«4 

meWUhrUK 
naunpapanhOw 
fal hair of 1B97 
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game’s established big guns, 
though, but to a small inde- 
pendent outfit which has be- 
come one of toe fastest-grow- 
ing golf companies in toe 
United States. You will not 
find Adams Golf, or its 
founder Barney Adams, in an 
exhibition tent here. That is 


pad and sketched a design. It 
took 20 minutes and. give or 
take a rounded. comer or so, 
that is the design which 
stands- now. and which so in- 
trigued Faklo. 

He experimented with 
them, found them the best he 
bad used and asked Simpson 
to phone Adams to see if there 
was a possibility of working 
together. 

“I did a bit of research and 
found that Nick's club con- 


It was a design sketched in 20 
minutes which intrigued Faldo 


not tbelr style. Adams drove^ 
up from London on Monday 
to spend a few days wander-" 
tog about the place and talk- 
ing with Faldo's manager 
John Simpson, and will be 
back at his desk in Piano. 
Texas, before toe name of toe 
champion is engraved on toe 
old CL? ret Jug. 

Adams, a burly, genial fel- 
low in his late fifties, is an 
engineer by training but 12 
years ago moved into dub 
manufacturing, first as a com- 
ponent producer and then as 
a customiser. And so it was 
that toe Tight Lie fhirway 
woods came to be bom. 

One evening, he went to his 
office, took a yellow business 


tract was coming up,” said 
Adams. “So when we met 1 
'asked them to be frank and 
tell me if they were shopping 
for some leverage against 
Mlzuno. If they were, I said, I 
would be out of there. But if 
they were looking for a posi- 
tive relationship it would 
have to be a partnership be- 
cause X did not want an arms- 
length deal where he played 
the dubs and we just paid 
him. 

“So what we have is a 
relationship where we say 
Nick uses Tight Lie dubs 
now, he’s using the woods, 
but is also involved to a pro- 
ject — from preliminary de- 
sign meetings in which he 


sits, to the final testing which 
is his responsibility — to 
replace eventually all the 
clubs in his bag.” 

Could this diversion into 
dub design, sitting alongside 
his interests to courses, be 
the beginning of a wind-down 
for Faldo? Adams thtnfcg not. 
“He certainly doesn’t give me 
that Impression at all." he 
said. 

“With Nick I felt we had the 
chance to associate with 
someone whose status from a 
technical standpoint is almost 
unparallelled today and 
whose e mphas i s on quality 
goes without saying. Al- 
though be has been playing 
some terrible stuff he is, 1 be- 
lieve, someone who has a lot 
of good golf left in him yet 

"I certainly do not think 
this is an elder-statesman- 
winding-down kind of busi- 
ness. From my observations, 
the fire burns in him as 
strongly as it ever did.” 

• South Korea’s Se Ri Pak 
and Australia’s Karrie Webb 
will be toe main draws at the 
women’s British Open, which 
begins at Royal Lytham on 
August 13- Pak won US Open 
earlier thin mwith nnH Webb, 
the defending champion, 
hopes to become the first 
player to win toe tournament 
three times. The British chal- 
lenge will be led by Laura 
Davies, Kathryn Marshall 
and pfthairi McKay. 



Injury time. . . Faldo tests his elbow yesterday nick hewitt 


Headbanger giving Westwood a head start 


Lawrence Donegan on Peter Cowen, a 
professional dub-chucker turned top coach 


O NE mark of the great 
piaster Is an even tem- 
perament, which may 
explain why Lee Westwood 
has won almost £l million 
In the past nine months 

whereas Peter Cowen aban- 
doned the professional dr- 
colt in 1980 because he 
could barely make enough 
to pay the mortgage. 

When not swinging like 
an angel, Westwood gener- 
ally behaves like one. 
Cowen, by contrast, was a 
world-class dnb-chncker. 

“His head came off” is 
how the locker-room sages 
describe such antics, and 
when the 47-year-old York- 
shireman was on the cir- 
cuit the head was off more 
times than on an average 
day in revolutionary Paris. 
“My record was three bro- 
ken dubs in one round,” he 
grimaces. “Then there was 


the time with the 
driver . . .” 

There is not an amateur 
golfer to the land who does 
not know the end of that 
story: the price of the tan- 
trum is tiie cost of a new 
club. Unfortunately for 
Cowen his bad temper has- 
tened the end of a respect- 
able career an the European 
Tour — he finished 54th in 
the 1980 Order of Merit — 
and he became a club pro, 
teaching high-handicap 
players the bare essentials 
of getting off the tee. 

Eighteen years later he is 
one of toe most sought-after 
teaching pros In the game, 
with a rota of pupils that in- 
cludes Darren Clarke and 
David Howell, tipped to be 
the next star of British golfl 
But it is the astonishing rise 
of Westwood which has 
made Co wen’s reputation. 


more so because the young 
Englishman’s rise to Ms cur- 


rent ranking of world No. 7 
coincided exactly with his 
decision to seek Cowan's 
help in March 1998. 

Westwood had gone to 
Cowen for half a dozen les- 
sons when he was a junior 
but had tamed to another 
teacher. He bad an Impres- 
sive amateur record and 
was the European Tour’s 
Rookie of the Year in 1994, 
but his form dipped in his 
second year as a profes- 
sional and in the next be 
made only £7,000 from 11 
tournaments. “When he 
came to see me his game was 
short and wild,*’ recalls 
Cowen. 

Beauty and the beast got 
to work, and the rest is a 
golfing fairy story. Now 
Westwood's game is very 
long and very straight. “I 
restored his ftnnjaw^tnia 
to his game, the thing s be 
was good at when he was 
young: he was an aggressive 
player who could always 


score a lot of birdies. He 
wasn’t scoring enough bird- 
ies and when that happens 
you are stared to drop shots 
because you never know if 
you can make them back. I 
gave Mm confidence.” 

Fortunately Westwood did 
not not need any lessons 
from Cowen on how to keep 
his temper. “Unlike me he 
has never- been one for 
breaking dubs or throwing 
them at the bag. 1 couldn't 
stop myself, even in practice 
rounds, and the one guaran- 
tee I can give you Is that, no 
matter how good a swing 
you have, a bad tempera- 
ment will ruin that swing;” 
says Cowen rueflally. 

“My problem was that I 
thought If I practised a lot I 
would never hit a bad shot 
when it came to the tourna- 
ment. Lee understands that 
he is never going to hit a 
perfect shot every time." 

So what Is Co wen’s secret 
formula for world-class 
golf? “Not telling" is the 
blunt reply as he walks 
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down Birkdale’s 17 th ftur- 
way alongside bis star 
pupiL He is saving it all for 
i nstru ction manual. 
Westwood, as ever, is san- 
guine. “The secret? Noth- 
ing special really, I’ve Just 
worked hard on the ftfap 
Peter told me to work on," 
he says with a grin. “And, 
now I’ve reached this level, 
I feel it might be time to 
change coach again.” 

‘Time to change?” Cowen 
shouts back. “Does that 
mean yon want to change 
back to being a skint pro- 
fe *stonal golfer again?” 

• David Inglls, is, won the 
Junior Open at Formby yes- 
terday. The plus-one handt- 

SnEif ,5®? Rossl Y n - -near 

Edinburgh, unproved by six 
strokes on his opening 77 to 
mush one dear of CamUo 
Villegas from Colombia, oh. 
via Briggs, one of nine girls 

^kmgpart.shot 

8 1B -year-oid son 

SS"!!""? 9 *“ 77 and 

i»reg Norman’s 12 -year-old 
Gregory scored 105-103. 
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